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Frew books are published so opportunely as the late 
Bishop of London’s Thoughts on Education, which was 
issued the day Mr. Balfour introduced the Government 
Education Bill. It contains thirty speeches and sermons, 
and has been edited by Mrs. Creighton. No consistent 
theory of education will be found in the book, but Educa- 
tion was a subject of practical interest to Dr. Creighton 
during the greater part of his life. “Iam nothing if I am 
not educational,” he often said. The title-page of the 
volume has the following collection of apothegms : 

No subject so much repays our study as the develop- 
ment of the young mind. We see in it the gems of the 
future, and the sight strengthens us to look more trust- 
fully, more hopefully on the present. 

The two chief means of teaching are exaggeration and 
paradox. One or other is necessary to attract attention 
and show reason for independent thought. 

Do not try to alter the development of a young mind 
try only to direct t. 


The great function of the teacher is tc te » kind of 
mustard blister. He must apply himself to as many 
minds as possible. He is only doing his work when he is 
producing a feeling of irritation which may tend to 


awaken ntelligence and stimulate the growth of character. 


The surest sign of social progress is increasing interest 
in the generation that is to come. 





Mr. Sr. Loz Stracuey will not assume any responsibility 
for the County Gentleman, which he has just purchased, 
till the issue of April 12. Mr, Eric Parker, late of the 


St. James's Gazette, will act as joint-editor, and will be 
responsible for the literary part of the paper. One of the 
aims of the County Gentleman under its new proprietor 
will, we understand, be to pay special attention to all 
matters that will get people out of the town and into the 
country. 


Tue library of the late Lieut.-Colonel Edward George Hib- 
bert, who belonged to a family well known as book collec- 
tors, to be dispersed early next month, contains copies of 
each of the four folio editions of Shakespeare. The first im- 
pression, 1623, is tall but defective ; the fourth, 1685, is 
little valued either by the student or the collector. Last 
week the highest sum ever obtained at auction, £690, 
was unexpectedly paid for the relatively unimportant 
Second Folio, 1632, having the rare Smethwick title-page 
—in the Lennox Library, New York, are six variations 
of this title-page. There are also rarities by Byron, 
Tennyson, Skelley—notably the Adonais, rudely printed 
with the types of Didot at Pisa in 1821—and Sir Thomas 
More; Charles I.’s copy, with his motto and — 
of the first folio edition of Ben Jonson ; and of literary a 
well as bibliographical interest are Shenstone’s Foane 
Upon Various Occasions, with a probably unpublished 
poem in his handwriting; and Gray’s Poems, 1775, with 
notes, explanatory, biographical, critical, in Horace Wal- 
pole’s handwriting, the book having been in his possession. 





Severat Royal Academicians have found themes for their 
principal Academy pictures in classic literature. Sir Law- 
rence Alma-Tadema’s small, minutely-finished picture, on 
which he is still hard at work, shows Caligula going to the 
Baths. As represented by Mr. Briton Riviere, Aphrodite 
moves down the slopes of “ many fountained” Ida, lions, 
panthers, and other wild beasts—one wolf acts as her train- 
bearer—united by a common love, following. On her left 
shoulder are two white doves; a third hovers overhead. 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse hopes to have ready for Burlington 
House a picture of Echo, pining for the love of Narcissus, 
and gazing intently at his image reflected in the lily- 
bordered stream. One of Mr. David Murray’s large can- 
vases shows “ The Dowie Dens” of Yarrow, in whose vale 
the Ettrick shepherd was born and lies buried, a romantic 
district associated alike with the Border Minstrelsy, the 
writings of Thomas Logan, Scott, and Wordsworth. It was 
also the birthplace of Mungo Park, the house of whose 
sisters, shadowed by trees, is seen in the right of the pic- 
ture. 


Messrs. Ispister & Co. have acquired the rights of pub- 
lication in England and the British Colonies of Miss Stone’s 
story of her experiences while in the hands of the brigands. 
The narrative will appear serially in the Sunday Magazine, 
beginning in the May number. There will probably be five 
articles, 













































































Tae Omar Khayyim Club still lives to dine. At a 
meeting that has just taken place Mr. Anthony Hope, who 
was in the chair, pictured a possible play—the Tatler tells 
upon Omar Khayyim, and Sir Brampton 
Gurdon held out possibilities of the club celebrating the 
Coronation in much the same manner as Edward 
FitzGerald himself and two of his friends—James 
Spedding and Sir Frederick Pollock—celebrated the 
Coronation of Queen Victoria. These three friends—the 
story is recorded in Pollock’s Life—went down to 
Leith Hill on that memorable June morning, and when 
the distant guns proclaimed that the Coronation had 
taken place they all, with the exuberance of youth, flung 
themselves into a neighbouring pond and sang “God 
Save the Queen.” Sir Brampton genially suggested that 
the President and some of his friends might be found thus 


us—based 





disporting themselves m some quiet Surrey village when’ 


King Kdward VIL. is crowned. But who can imagine 
Omarites flinging themselves into a duck-pond? If they 
immerse themselves it will surely be in the red wine of 
their founder. ; 


A recent number of the Avelnische Zeitung informs us 
that Dr. Seybold, Oriental Professor at Tuebingen Univer- 
sity, has lately been deciphering and cataloguing some 
Arabic manuscripts received from Dr. J. G. Wetzstein, a 
former Prussian Consul in Damascus, and has discovered 
« hitherto unknown story belonging to the Thousand and 
(me Nights series, and he will shortly publish a text and 
translation. Another interesting find is a book relating to 
the religious system of the Druses. In regard to the first 
discovery, the hope is expressed that the Germans, with 
their characteristic zeal for exactness, will not deem it 
necessary to call future editions of the Arabian Nights, 
The Thousand and Two Nights. Tt would destroy many 
childhood illusions. 

Mr. W. P. James, whose Saturday “Literary World” 
column in the St. James's Gazette is ‘always rood, is, like 
other literary gossipers, sometimes put to it for a subject. 
Last Saturday he gave us the following paragraph : 

Sydney Smith used to say, in the early days of rail- 
ways, when passengers were locked in and the carriages 
suddenly took fire from friction, that the companies 
would never see to it till a bishop had been burnt to 
death: Sodor and Man, he said, would be better than 
nothing. So, perhaps, now that, unhappily, a well- 
known writer has been killed by an automobile in Paris, 
something may be done to check the dangerous speed 
of French automobilists in the streets. 

When we arrived at this point we were quite convinced 
that a sub-editorial accident had occurred by which a 
general paragraph had become embedded in Mr. James’s 
" ook-talk. But no: 

The names of both automobilist and victim have 
literary associations. M. Quellien, who was killed, was 
an eminent Breton scholar; and the proprietor of the 
automobile was M.’ Agamemnon Schliemann, the son of 
the great archsevlogical discoverer. 

Tue critical performances (literary and historical) of 
many American professors have long bred astonishment in 
us. Theirs is too often a kind of criticism which has all 
the air and apparatus of scholarship, but is entirely unasso- 
ciated with present sap or future fruit. We are rather 
pleased, therefore, to find that a professor of the University 
of Chicago is nearly as aggrieved as ourselves. He takes as 
his handle the extraordinary “ Doctor's-Dissertation- 
English,” as he calls it, in which these works are written. 
He describes it as a style that would have made Quintilian 
stare and gasp. 

Indeed, the experienced observer is aware of a dis- 
tinct dialect. doctor’s-dissertation English, a compound 
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made up as are Chinook and Pidgin English, insuffi- 
ciently studied as yet, but apparently composed of good 
English, the scholastic jargon of a specialty and under- 
graduate slang. It may be that the years will work 
upon these minds a clarifying process like that 
mysterious alchemy which, I am informed, takes medical 
students mostly wicked and transforms them into doctors 
mostly good. 


Commenting on this the New York Nation puts the 
thine in a nutshell, to our enlightenment. 


The truth is that these glaring faults are simply the 
sign of trouble within. The Gelehrte has nothing what- 
ever to say, and, of course, he is completely gravelled in 
his attempt to keep up false appearances. He presents 
the most piteous spectacle known to the learned world, 
as he wanders helplessly up and down in the blank and 
trackless desert of his dissertation. His hopeless 
bewilderment is a result of his being crushed between 
two millstones. He finds the heads of colleges and 
schools more and more insistent that their teachers shall 
have the doctor's degree, partly for the sake of the 
higher training and partly for the sake of a pretentious 
show in the faculty list. On the other hand, he must 
meet the demands of colleges that the little doctors whom 
they are grinding out by the dozen shall each make a 
“contribution” to the knowledge of his subject. The 
job of advancing the limits of knowledge in these days 
of extreme specialisation is a heavy one ; and when the 
average commonplace young candidate for a doctorate 
attacks it, he must either fail wretchedly, or his pro- 
fessors must exercise extraordinary charity in interpret- 
ing the word “contribution.” 


Tue latest clever method of advertising a new book is to 
describe it out of the mouths of reviewers without giving 
its title. But first the publishers button-hole you quietly, 
and say : 

To those who have read and enjoyed George Meredith’s 
Richard Feverel, Evan Harrington, and ‘Harry 
Richmond, Walter Pater's Marius, the Epicurean, 
and Kenneth Graham’s Golden Age, we would say a 
word: We ask these discriminating lovers of fine litera- 
ture to read for their own sakes a book that has come 
into existence noiselessly and almost unheralded, 1nd 
now waits for that recognition which must come to iit. 
It is not a “rattling good story” or noisy so-called his- 
torical romance ; it was not written to help the traveller 
pass a few hours on a Pullman car; but, we believe, it 
is one of those few novels which have come to stay. 
Here are the opinions of some critics . . 

The first critic says “It deserves to rank with George 
Meredith’s Ordeal of Richard Feverel and the best work 
of Thomas Hardy,” and the last says: “ In this book there 
is work of a spiritual depth, a vast question, handled with 
skill, and a human story told with a heart-binding power 
which George Eliot would have been proud to possess.” J? 
may be seen at “our retail book store, 219, Fifth Avenue- 
Doubleday, Page & Co.” 

“T.,” the mysterious dogmatist of the Boston Conserva- 
tor (the organ of Walt Whitmanism) is still our joy. Here 
are a few of his latest judgments on books: 

New Modes of Thought. By C. T. Stockwell.—Stock- 
well is a level-headed man. That is because I agree 
with him. By what other method could I discover sense 
and reason? I leave it to you to discover your level- 
headed man by the same method. Now, Stockwell has 
a thing or two to say about materialism and vantheism, 
and he says these things well. Shotwell (sic): 
You are to be congratulated. You agree with me. We 


stand together, refusing to turn our backs to the sun. 
I will let anyone select his own sensible men. 
I select I select the Stockwells. 

Edward Carpenter: The Man and His Message. By 
Tom Swan.—Swan has not skilfully executed his job. 
But he has given the world a lift by making himself 
another vehicle for the distribution of Carpenter’s work. 


But when 
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. Carpenter speaks the direct word. He does not 
need to be chased back of the barrier of hyperbole fo 
be recognised. The modern spirit articulates its best 
consciousness through Carpenter. With Carpenter, or 
anyone his like, at home the house is safe. 


Apropos of Whitman, not his disciples, America is 
promised a definitive edition of Whitman in a convenient 
library edition. It is odd, an American literary paper 
points out, that the Englishman who cares for Whitman 
has been enabled to read his favourite without a book rest 
and without a constant fear that the leaves would fall 
from the binding, whereas this has hitherto been the 
experience of American readers who were pious enough 
to peruse Whitman in the form he himself originally 
devised, as a sort of fardel to test the sincerity of his 
worshippers. 


“Scene: A garden on the seaboard of the Roman Cam- 
pagna, sloping to the Mediterranean: Mr. Heinemann: 
Good morning. Don’t you find the sun rather hot there? 
W. A.: I was just thinking I should have to move.” We 
object to this sort of thing. Mr. Archer should remem- 
ber that we are reading his latest ‘ Real Conversation” in 
the Pall Mall Magazine on a cold day in the roaring moon 
of daffodil and crocus. Even the daffodils are not yet 
arrived in any numbers. And is not the necessity of catch- 
ing the afternoon train for Frascati a rather low-down 
method of bringing the talk to an end? Frascati, indeed! 
We have to be content with Frascati’s here. But for its 
excess of reality the conversation is interesting. It ranges 
over the whole art of bookselling, and Mr. Heinemann emits 
the opinion that bookselling is one of the things that they 
do better in Germany. He also explains how it is that 
every tenth German can live by writing treatises. Adver- 
tising, reviews, and the sixpenny reprint are discussed in 
turn, and then we have an interesting interchange on the 
term of life of the modern book. 


W. A.: Do you find that the average life of a book— 
even of a successful book—is falling off? 

Mr. Heryemann: Most certainly it is. If you come 
to think of it, how could it be otherwise? We live so 
much faster, year by year ; and the claims on our atten 
tion are so increasingly numerous and urgent. Even 
within my own experience of eighteen years or s», L 
find one book elbow another out much more rapidly than 
it used to. 


W. A.: If, then, there is small hope of longevity for 
a modern book, does that affect your policy in the choice 
of matter for publication? Since the percentage of books 
that can be expected to make a permanent success is 
small and becoming smaller, do you relinquish the search 
for such books, and look out rather for those that are 
likely to make a temporary sensation before they sink 
into oblivion—pamphlet-books, or, as Ruskin used to 
say, mere supplements to the daily newspaper? 

Mr. Hernemann: Oh, no; that would be the most 
short-sighted policy: Every publisher will. tell you 
that the books he really wants are what we French 
call livres de fond—books that are in steady, continuous 
demand. 

W. A.: And even among novels such books are still 
to be found, eh? Now, without going into individual 
instances, or in any way trespassing on delicate ground, 
what sort of novel commands the largest and steadiest 
sale? 

Mr. Hervemann : Without doubt, the story—the well- 
told story. From the point of view of enduring popu- 
larity, give me the weliee who can “spin a good yarn.” 
Look, for instance, at the steady vogue of Miss Braddon! 
The smart society novel and the moral or religious tract 
may set people talking for a month or so and have 4 
large sale, but they very soon drop out and are forgotten. 
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Mr. Heinemann also continues his recent onslaught on 
the literary agent. Asked whether an agent’s special know- 
ledge of the “market does not make him valuable to the 
author, he replies 


I assure you that is all nonsense. It must be a very 
unintelligent author indeed who does not know all that 
need be known about the market. Remember, I am 
speaking of the market for books; as regards the 
“ serialising” or “syndicating” of literary matter, the 
case is different. There, I admit, the agent has his 
uses ; and perhaps in the case of an author living at a 
great distance from his market—in America or Australia. 
But come along now, or we shall really be late. We can 
resume the discussion this afternoon, if you like, at 


As we write the sooty rain drips, and we must go dewn on 
the floor to look up at the sky. But the pitiless talk con- 
tinues : 


at Tusculum, beautiful Tusculum. 


Mr. Epwarp Marston’s dedication of his book, Sketches 
of Some Old Booksellers, which we review this week, 
pretty. It runs: 


I dedicate this book to my dear grand-daughter, 

Dororui£ DaniELs, 

because she says I must do so, and her must is equal to 

a Queen's command. She tells me frankly that she does 

not care a bit for musty old booksellers of centuries ago ; 

but then, she is very good to one old bookseller of to-day, 

and so it comes to pass that I send her this book, on my 

seventy-eighth birthday, with my love. 


Tere are many ways by which an enthusiastic young 
man or maiden may enter into the fields of literature. 
For instance, one of our correspondents received the other 
day tke following letter : 


We have received your MSS. of , and our editor 
having reported favourably upon same, we beg to say 
we are disposed to insert same in the—— if you can 
see your way to purchase not less than seventy-five 
copies at 6d. each for disposal among your friends, ete. 

We shall also be happy to produce a process block and 
insert a photo of you as author similar to the enclosed, 
if you supply us with the photo. For this we should 
require you to take an additional twenty-five copies of 
the magazine. 

Should this offer meet with your approval we shall be 
pleased to have your MSS. put into type at once and a 
proof sent to you for correction upon receipt of your 
instructions and a remittance to cover the cost of the 
magazines you may require. 


This letter was printed on the back of a prospectus of the 
magazine. Some of its remarks are charming: 


Special terms can be offered to authors who have 
already achieved a reputation ; but the interests of the 
unknown will never be forgotten or set aside for the 
sake of known names. 

This magazine is published monthly, and sufticient 
good prese and poetry are required to fill its pages. 
Authors therefore need not fear their contributions being 
declined through want of space. After the next few issues 
the editor hopes to be in a position to pay contri- 
butors. 

No interviews are necessary, 
special arrangement. 


nor granted (except by 


Tuosk who read our review of Mr. Ernest Crawley’s 
work, Zhe Mystic Rose, will remember his remarkable 
explanation of the exckange of hats between ’Arry and 
‘Arriet, which is one of the most ancient rites of a cockney 
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holiday. Mr, Crawley suggested that this practice owes 
its origin to the belief that “mutual inoculation” by 
ineans of dress breaks the taboo that keeps the sexes 
apart. It was impossible, or, at all events, most unde- 
sirable, that Punch stould not commission one of its 
poets to deal with a theme so full of surprise. “The 
Mystic Hats” is really very funny, and we quote its first 
two verses : 


When I tikes the ostridge fevver wot’s adornin’ of yer 
ead, 
And claps upon yer kiss-me-quicks me billycock instead, 
You may think, like uvver folk, 
As it ’s jes’ a little joke— 
Then you ain’t no anthypollygist, like me, but jes’ a 
moke, 


For I’m doin’ wot them ’Airy Ainus do, Liz ; 
I'm a-brykin’ down the bloomin’ ole taboo, Liz— 
The hobsticle as parts 
Two fythful lovin’ ’earts, 
An’ keeps yer’ ’Arry far awy from you, Liz. 


Bibliographical. 


We are to have, it seems, from Mr. S. Wellwood a 
volume to be called Marina, consisting of such portions of 
the play of “ Pericles” as the editor regards as Shakes- 
peare’s. This will have special interest for Mr. John 
Coleman, the retired actor, who long ago did—virtually— 
what Mr. Wellwood has now done, with a view to putting 
the result upon the stage. His compilation was also to 
have been called “ Marina.” I fancy, however, that Mr. 
Coleman proposed to introduce into his “ Marina’ some 
lines of his own, necessary ,as he thought) to give co- 
herence to the whole. Certain it is that he invited Mr. 
H. C. Merivale to write for the production (which was to 
possess some musical attractions) certain lyrical pieces 
(five in number) which may be found by the curious at the 
end of Mr. Merivale’s volume entitled Florien and Other 
Poems (1884). Mr. Coleman's “ Marina” has not yet seen 
the light, and may never see it. Students of stage history 
know that it had been anticipated, in its turn, by the 
‘* Marina” of George Lillo, an adaptation of “ Pericles ” 
which was produced at Covent Garden in 1738, and per- 
formed thrice only. Genest, who describes this adaptation, 
says it was “on the whole good.” Evidently, however, 
there was ‘no money in it.” 


lt would be interesting to know what meaning Messrs. 
Isbister attach to the phrase “Anglo-Saxon.” They 
announce an “ Anglo-Saxon Library,” which is to consist 
of “ Anglo-Saxon Classics,” and among the first of these 
Classics to be reproduced will be, I observe, works by 
Bunyan and Macaulay, Emerson and Wendell Holmes. 
One wonders whether Bunyan was conscious of being an 
* Anglo-Saxon,” and what Macaulay would have said or 
written had he seen or heard himself thus designated. 
specially instructive would have been the opinions of 
Holmes and Emerson on the subject. Perhaps by 
“ Anglo-Saxon” Messrs. Isbister really mean “ Anglo- 
American,” for which there might be something to say. 
If somebody would but invent an ethnological adjective 
which would embrace all parts of this not-too-United 
Kingdom! We are to be presented shortly with yet 
another Book of British Song, in which, strictly speaking, 
no Irish writer should appear, and yet, no doubt, an Trish 
element will be there. 

The announcement of a forthcoming new edition of 
Gladys ane, whieh came out originally in 1883, reminds 
one that Sir Wemyss Reid, who published another novel, 
Mauleverer’s Millions, in 1885, has apparently deserted 
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definitively the field of fiction, in which he had every 
reason to expect success. Perhaps he had no desire to 
join the ranks of the professional novel-writers, whose 
power of production appears, in so many melancholy cases, 
to be inexhaustible. There have been one-poem poets. There 
have also been writers (drawn more powerfully in other 
literary directions) who were very well contented with one 
or two excursions in imaginative prose. One thinks of 
the Katie Cheyne of James Hogg, of the St. Irryne of 
Shelley, of the Sir Ralph Esher of Leigh Hunt, of the 
Irryne Hall of Thomas Hood, of the Epicurean of Tom 
Moore, and so forth. Did not King Edward VII.’s Poet 
Laureate publish a couple of novels—An Artist’s Proof 
(1864) and Won by a Head (1865)—which remain, | 
believe, his sole contributions to prose fiction? He, it is 
certain, will not be ranked among the novelists, any more 
than will Moore, or Hood, or Hunt, or Shelley, or Hogg. 

The lady who promises us a book on The Spindle Side of 
Scottish Song has hit upon a subject which has not yet, I 
believe, had a volume all to itself. On the general topic 
of Scottish Song much has been written, from Professor 
Blackie downwards; but I do not know that the Song- 
stresses have yet been grouped together in a little literary 
corner of their own. They have often had attention paid 
to them separately. Thus, only’ last year we had a 
memoir of Lady Ann Barnard, prefixed to her Letters from 
the Cape: in the same year we had a little book, by 
G. Henderson, on Lady Nairne and Her Songs, which had 
been preceded in 1894 by a small Life of the Baroness, 
from the pen of her great grandniece. Then, not only 
these two Scottish Songstresses, but many others—such 
as Lady Grisell Baillie, Jean Adams, Mrs. Cockburn, Jane 
Elliott, Susanna Blamire, and Joanna Baillie—have 
figured of late years in such anthologies as Women’s Voices, 
Women Poets, and the like. It is to be hoped that The 
Spindle Side of Scottish Song will be as comprehensive as 
its title. 

Lady Charlotte Guest’s translation of The Mabinogion 
appears to be in request. Not only is it to figure in the 
“Temple Library ’’; it is to be brought out in scholarly 
fashion by Mr. Alfred Nutt, who will annotate it, I gather, 
on the basis of the latest and best research. It dates from 
1838-49, and its position as a classic seems unassailable. 
Other reprints that can be welcomed are the Works of 
Francis Bacon, and the Serious Poems of Thomas Hood, 
which the Newnes Co. is to give us, and of which there 
cannot well be too many editions. And yet Hood is even 
now better known by his “ Song of a Shirt,” and his “One 
More Unfortunate"’ than by his “ Midsummer Fairies ” 
and his Sonnets. 


It is pleasant to know that each volume of the re-issue of 
the “ English Men of Letters” series will be indexed. That 
should add to the popularity of the reprints. The new 
volumes, of course, will be indexed also, and, let us hope, 
well indexed. The “ Great Writers” series leaves, in this 
respect, much to be desired. There are indexes to the 
volumes in the “ Modern English Writers”’ series, but 
they are scarcely satisfying. 

Miss Olive Custance has not hurried the production of 
her second booklet of verse. Her (pals came out in the 
spring of 1897. This spring we are to have her [ainbours, 
It would be well if all our minor bards would follow her 
example. Only once in five years—how welcome they 
might be! 

[In reply to my strictures on the want of enterprise in 
editors of “ series,” Mr. J. M. Dent writes a letter, which I 
shali be happy to notice next week. An early going-to- 
press compels the postponement. | 

Tur Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Some Demons and a Doctor. 


By Wm. Men- 


Demonic Possession in the New Testament. 
zies Alexander, M.D. (Clark. 5s.) 


DrMonrAc possession is one of the subjects almost invariably 
discussed with perfect partiality, and often a disregard of 
ordinary laws of evidential fairness, not to say with bitter- 
ness. Mention the supernatural, and you have civil war, 
which is the most merciless of all wars. Dr. Alexander's 
book on Demonic Possession in the New Testament cannot 
be accused of one-sidedness, whatever other view may be 
taken of it. Between the two principal camps, who either 
uccept a scientific explanation regarding the cases of pos- 
session described by the Evangelists or reject it altogether, 
he assumes a midway position, obviously based on close 
study and wide reading. Briefly, he holds that the scien- 
tific explanation does not exclude the co-existence of a super- 
natural element. Whatever may be the case in public con- 
troversy, this is not a novel attitude among private persons. 
What is original is the peculiar and exclusive manner in 
which he works it out, with a result not altogether free from 
logical peculiarities, though effective enough in its main 
contention. 

He shows that the Jews, as a people, had a character 
which pathologically lent itself to the development of in- 
sanity, and that the national situation in the time of Christ 
would increase this predisposition, rendering it nowise sur- 
prising if it were largely prevalent amongst them. Taking 
the Gospel narratives concerning the three most elaborately 
detailed examples of demoniac possession—the men of 
Capernaum and Gerasa and the boy at the Hill of Trans- 
figuration—he argues with great skill and plausibility they 
all present the well-recognised features of disease classed 
under the general heading of “ Lunacy and Idiocy.” The 
man in the synagogue at Capernaum he diagnoses as a case 
of epileptic insanity; the Gerasene demoniac as one of 
acute mania “of a formidable, but not exceptional type ” ; 
and the boy at Mount Thabor as an epileptic idiot. There 
are few faults to be found with his deductions here, which 
bear a great appearance of probability. He goes on to con- 
sider the instances more meagrely related, and by aid of 
the conclusions already reached assigns them to one or other 
division of the class “ Lunacy and Idiocy.” This latter feat, 
however, he does not always accomplish so cleanly but 
what. we could lay against him charges of special pleading 
anu sweeping to a conclusion from over-scant premises. So 
far he has naturalised possession to the content of any 
scientist ; and he buttresses his conclusions by a wide range 
of collateral considerations, beyond our power to summarise 
here. Then he turns his guns, with somewhat startlin, 
suddenness, on the rationalists he has hitherto supported ; 
not Balaam a more two-edged prophet. Possession, he de- 
clares, involves disease as its natural basis. In some cases 
there is nothing more: they are not examples of genuine 
demoniac possession. But in others there is a demon- 
strable further element, which is supernatural, and must be 
considered demoniae. 

Whatever (he starts by assuming) can be explained cn 
modern scientific principles must be held natural. Whit- 
ever, on the other hand, cannot be so explained, must. be 
held supernatural. As it is stated, this second assumption 
does not follow unless our present scientific knowledge were 
final (we may observe). But Dr. Alexander's meaning is 
correct; and no such objection applies to what he lays 
down as the test of true possession. The reliability of the 
Gospel narration regarding these incidents is shown, he 
says, by the accuracy with which their combined accounts 
depict the symptoms of diseases which they could not have 
known to be present, and of which they had no knowledge. 
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Therefore we may accept their details with safety. Now, 
there is one detail, continually repeated in these affairs, 
which cannot be explained on a scientific basis, or on any 
natural basis. This is the recognition by the sufferers of 
Christ as the Messiah. “What have I to do with Thee, 
Jesus, Son of God Most High?” cried the Gerasene de- 
moniac. Similarly he of Capernaum ; and the like thing 
is stated to have been of constant occurrence. The attempts 
to explain it Dr. Alexander confronts in detail; but only 
one really calls for attention—the supposition that the men 
were informed by others. Against this is the occurrence of 
such recognition in Christ's early ministry, when few of his 
followers recognised Him as Messiah, and those timidly and 
uncertainly, by way of private suggestion ; while Christ 
rebuked the demoniacs for such speeches, and even later 
charged His apostles to say nothing of it. That the general 
expectation of a Messiah, together with Christ’s august per- 
sonality, should have caused these afflicted men to recognise 
him of their own motion is more incredible. Their disease, 
“the vast incoherences, contradictions, and confusions of 
their mental life, thoroughly disqualified them for such dis-, 
crimination.” It might be added that the general expecta- 
tion was of a great temporal ruler, a second David, who 
should raise the Jews to supremacy over the nations. This 
was the notorious obstacle to Christ’s recognition as the 
Messiah. How should these mentally afflicted be such 
general exceptions to their countrymen as to recognise a 
humble Messiah? 

There remains the road of supernatural information ; and 
that could only be of one kind—demonic. The recognition 
of the Messiah, then, is the supernatural feature in these 
cases ; and that Dr. Alexander makes the test of genuine 
possession from mere natural disease. All cases where this 
feature is present he holds true cases of demoniac posses- 
sion ; all cases where it is absent, or where the recognition 
of the Messiah is not decided enough, or explicable on 
natural grounds, he holds, must be set aside as mere in- 
stances of natural disease—idiocy or insanity. In the 
latter part of his contention he is surely illogical. For if 
some of these cases are admitted to be veritable possession, 
then all may be. All that follows from the absence of the 
required test is that such cases, as the Scotch law has it, are 
“not proven.” But neither are they disproved. They 
may be genuine, and cannot for such a negative reason be 
set aside as certainly natural alone. The possibility of 
true cases admitted, those at least who hold by Biblical 
inspiration will say that the word of the Evangelists, with 
the tacit action of Christ in suffering them to be thought 
genuine, must have weight in the cases where the test is 
absent. This is not the only instance, though the most pro- 
minent, where Dr. Alexander is too rash in his conclusions. 

It is a corollary to these views of his that demoniac pos- 
session has ceased since the time of Christ. He supports 
this thesis not only by reasoning, but by reviewing a wide 
range of subsequent (reported) cases, which he easily rules 
out through the absence of his sole-sufficient test—recogni- 
tion of Christ as the Christ, and because they are com- 
pletely explained by natural causes. Such is a summary, 
as faithful as we can make it, of Dr. Alexander's curiously 
restricted and dispassionately argued theory on demoniac 
possession. It seems logically water-tight (save in the 
points we have mentioned, and others not bearing on the 
main thesis), and by its very restrictedness gains in defen- 
sive strength. It is easier to defend a limited field than a 
wide one. More, as neutral reviewers, we are not called 
upon to pronounce. 

It is noticeable that the author, in his survey of alleged 
demoniac possession after the time of Christ, stops w*'l 
short of distinctively modern times in Europe, though he 
quotes instances from India and other non-Christian coun- 
tries. In this he follows the common contemptuous prac- 
tice. Yet anyone acquainted with “ occult ” literature, and 
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the other sources of information on this theme, knows that 
reputed examples of possession are still intermittently put 
forward, sometimes professing to be supported by perso ial 
evidence. “Sensible men” dismiss such evidence by 
simply not listening to it, on the ground that meddlers in 
such maters are fanatics or fools, or both. But though in 
some countries the law permits challenge and setting aside 
of juries, in none that we know does it permit challenge of 
witnesses. 


judicious nor judicial. Yet not Mr. Stead can therefore be 


disqualified from due hearing when he gives an account 


of a personally witnessed case of alleged possession. The 
Cornhill some years ago had an elaborate account of a 
singular case in Italy, which affected a whole village, and 
brought high authorities on the scene. We do not say 
these things could not he scientifically explained, or that 
they would satisfy Dr. Alexander's test. It is hard to see 
what modern instance would; since all Christians are 
familiar with the idea of the Messiah, and from none, there- 
fore, would His recognition—-even in a diseased state—have 
any preternatural value. The one body (as it happens) 
which recognises a modern test somewhat on Dr. Alexan- 
der’s principles is the Church of Rome, which lays stress on 
such evidence as the (supposed) demoniac speaking lan- 
wuages unknown to him before his seizure. But since that 
Church (though still, we believe, occasionally using exor- 
cism) keeps no literary record of such matters or the wit- 
ness for them, any alleged examples of the sort are scien- 
tifically inaccessible. The staunch Briton will, careless of 
asserted evidence, continue to present to all such stories the 
attitude of Edgar in “ Lear”: Do you busy yourself with 
that?” We do not say he is right, but he is “ built that 
way.” 





Good, Fair, and Bad. 

By Harriet 
net.) 

By William 


The Hours of the Passion, and Other Poems. 
Eleanor Hamilton King. (Richards. Ds. 
Willie Winkie, and Other Songs and Poems. 
Miller. (Gardner. ) 
Lead and Line. By C. UH. Webb. 
Mifflin, Boston and New York.) 


A Mirror of Moods. By G. FV. Wilson. 
2s. 6d. net.) 
The Watchers of the Hearth. By Benjamin Sledd. (Boston : 
The Gorham Press.) 
Marlowe: A Drama. By Josephine Preston Peabody. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, Boston and New York.) 
Auone the poems before us, the first place is due to Mrs. 
Hamilton King’s Hours of the Passion. Many, if not 
all, of these poems have appeared before. The Prophecy 
of Westminster gave title to a separate volume, and even 
the title poem of the present book formed part of a pre- 
vious volume published by the 8.P.C.K., which scarcely 
attracted the attention it deserved. The other poems of 
that series, we notice with regret, Mrs. Hamilton King has 
not thought fit to include here. Since the poem which 
made her name, the Mazzinian Disciples, she has done 
nothine so remarkable as 7’he Hours of the Passion, 
though it is in a very different kind from that early poem. 
It is a religious poem, the expostulation of a suffering soul 
and body; but singularly different from the conventional 
relixious poem of such a kind. Resignation and accept- 
ance are what we customarily expect in the religious verse 
of suffering. But this, as we have said, is an expostula- 
than an i 


With (Houghton, 


(The Unicorn. 


tion, and even more expostulation — it 1s 
a ery of “Too much!” It expresses with a moving 
boldness and frankness that phase of the soul when 


it rebels against pain, when it feels itself unconsoled, and 
tried beyond its strength—yea, almost beyond its deserv- 
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Mr. Stead many people hold to be neither 
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ings. It is the entreaty of the soul to be freed an hour 
from pain, an entreaty repeated through the watches of 
the day; and always answered by the refusal of its Lord 
to free it from the participation of His cross. Its manner 
has a human familiarity of address, a discarding of 
reverential awe, which recalls, in however different a kind, 
those singularly direct poems attributed to Francis of 
Assisi, and which may jar almost offensively on many 
excellent people. To others it will have the attraction of 
a strong sincerity. Unfaltering sincerity is the note of the 
poem, and the source of its power. We quote the first 
section, “ Evening,” though it can give no just idea of a 
poem which depends on cumulative effect : 
O, Master, let me go! 
The air is fair and still, 
The dews of sunset steep 
The flowers upon the hill ; ‘ 
All the wild skies are pale, 
All the wide earth lies free ; 
Let me now wander forth 
To dream of love and Thee; 
To linger at my will 
Along the purple vales: 
There will I find a secret flower 
That all its heart exhales— 
Its heart to Thee exhales. 
Let me go! ~- 


I will not let thee go! ; 
This hour is Mine and thine, 
I have made fast the door 
Though thou, My prisoner, pine: 
The table I prepare, 
With thee I come to sup, 
Bitter the herbs we share, 
And bitter is the cup. 
I will not let thee go! 


The total effect. is painful in its truth of feeling. Another 
poem full of beauty is “ Maria Desolata.” Witness this pas- 
sage on the Nativity, addressed to the Virgin: 


For thou art musing still, how all that time 
Each herb, and moss, and tree drew from thy beams 
Benignant influence, and Thou didst infuse 
Undreamed of beauty into every form 

That did unfold itself ;—while all the wings 
Of butterflies waved glorious in the hues 

Of other worlds, and all the quickened earth 
Heaved with the upward rush of lily stalks 
Budding, and every living thing rejoiced 

In its own life, and all the harvesting 

Was of the overladen corn and fruit. 


And all the brimming estuaries were filled 

With many-coloured shoals, and every beach 
With the soft wash of each retreating wave 

Was strewn with iridescent multitudes 

Of shells, and under the enrapturing skies 
Auroral and nocturn, the halcyon earth 

Lay brooding through the long white sacred dream, 
While the White Rose of the World hid in her heart 
The Life of the World, and it was one with hers, 
And thou, O magical, mysterious Moon, 

Knewest all through thy interwoven dance, 

And incantations betwixt sphere and sphere, 
The pulse responsive, and the rise and fall 

Of the Mother's bosom that kept time with thine. 


Not often does Mrs. Hamilton King so lend herself to 
quotation. Her strength is sheer sincerity of emotion and 
imagination; her weakness the inability to stop at the 
artistic moment, a lack of the sacrificial instinct which 
makes for compression. The “ Dreyfus,” remarkable among 
many effusions on that theme, is affected by expansion. 
From Mrs. King to the other poets on our table is a 
considerable drop; though it is not so much felt in the 
case of William Miller. He is not undeserving of the title 
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ascribed to him on the front page of his volume—the 
Laureate of the Nursery. His children’s songs in the 
Scottish dialect have a true lyric verve, and that pictur- 
esque homeliness of diction which is hardly possible out- 
side the Scots tongue. Its very wealth of diminutives 
seems to fit it to the uses of the bairns. “ Willie Winkie ” 
deserves complete quotation, which is forbidden by its 
length, not to say the occasional fearsomeness of its diction, 
to the mere Southron : 


Wee Willie Winkie 
Rins through the toun, 
Up stairs and doun stairs 
In his nicht-gown, 
Tirling at the window, 
Crying at the lock, 
“ Are the weans in their bed, 
For it’s now ten o'clock?” 


Wee Willie Winkie, 
Are ye coming ben? ° 
The cat’s singing grey thrums 
To the sleeping hen, 
The dog’s speldered on the floor, 
And disna gie a cheep, 
But here’s a waukrife laddie 
That winna fa’ asleep. 


Hey, Willie Winkie— 
The wean’s in a creel! 
Wamblin’ aff a body’s knee 

Like a very eel. 
Ruggin’ at the cat’s lug, 
Rav llin a’ her thrums— 
Hey, Willie Winkie, 
See, there he comes! 


That is delightful, and the lilt of it shows a musical ear 
not too common among more recent Scottish dialect. poets. 
Perhaps the author had profited by Allingham’s well-known 
fairy-song, to which the metre has strong affinities. We 
cordially recommend this volume to all adults, though its 
dialect unhappily banishes it from the English nursery. 

Mr. Webb’s With Lead and Line sinks us at once to 
the customary level of poetry that has no need to be—we 
will not say no right to be. In his serious vein Mr. Webb 
is at best pretty and polished and unoriginal. In the 
American dialect. poems which jostle these others with the 
oddest effect, he is sometimes amusing by virtue of a 
certain Yankee shrewdness tersely put. Mr. George 
Francis Wilson, if the average of his little book, A 
Mirror of Moods, shows scarce more than taste and accom- 
plishment in verse, has a few pieces which show real pro- 
mise, and are excellent in their finished and selective 
description. “A Ballad of Dawn” is one of these, from 
which we take a couple of stanzas: 


Low in the East, a purple light 
Rolls back the shadows in its way ; 
ae the Westward fringe of night 
ere floats a fading crown of grey. 
Dawn is near. 
Through mead and woodland rans a thrill 
Of waking life; while on the hill 
A creaking sail turns at the mill. 
Dawn is near. 


Across the misty moor a call 

Upstarts the shepherd to his feet ; 

Within the house a bolt doth fall, 

Down looks a face upon the street. 

Dawn is near. 

Thin spires of smoke from stacks arise ; 
Young watch-dogs bark ; hens cluck surprise ; 
And cows to milk-sheds turn vast eyes. 

Dawn is near. 


The touches chosen are the characteristic touches, which 
make the difference between good and bad description. 
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A little infusion of magic into the diction is only wanted 
to make it more than good description. Of course, the 
refrain is suggested by Shelley’s “ Night is Coming,” but 
the suggestion is no more than legitimate. 

Of Mr. Sledd’s Watchers of the Hearth, and Mrs. Pea- 
body’s Marlowe, nothing can be predicated but pleasing 
accomplishment. The something more, always seeming 
near, never comes—which perhaps tries the reader more 
than actual bad verse. Marlowe is an attempt to weave 
a play round that poet and his Elizabethan fellows. 
Pleasing, as we have said, it is not strong in dramatic 
quality. You have Greene, Peel, Lodge, Marlowe, all 
consorting in that idyllic unity, and with those mildly 
ideal characters, which occur only in this class of play, but. 
there always. The rest of our batch, which we have not 
tabulated at the head of this article, reach the bottom- 
levels of current verse, where silence is fittest. The worst. 
is by no means the poet who loves two loves, and con- 
cludes : 





In truth, I would be nothing loath, 
Did law permit, to wed them both. 


‘Where are the Bookshops of Old Time?” 


Sketches of Some Booksellers of the Time of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. By E. Marston. (Sampson Low. _ 5s. net.) 


Sometimes a second volume or a sequel seems to increase 
the value of its leader. This is the case with the little 
book with which Mr. Marston has followed his Sketches of 
Booksellers of Other Days, published last year. The first 
volume was a pleasant sheaf of biographies of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century booksellers. But now we begin 
to be complete. Together the two volumes are a fairly 
copious answer to Mr. Austin Dobson’s question, “ Where 
are the bookshops of old time?” : 


Curt, by the Fleet-Ditch nymphs caress’d ; 
Tonson, the Great, the slow-to-pay ; 
Lintot, of Folios, rubric press’d ; 
OsporNE, that stood in JoHNSON’s way ; 
Dopstry, who sold the Odes of Gray ; 
Davirs, that lives in Churchill’s rhyme ; 
MILxar and Knapron—where are they ? 
Where are the bookshops of old time ? 


They are nowhere more pleasantly recoverable than in Mr. 
Marston’s pages. His new volume is concerned with book- 
sellers who “ were more or less known to Dr. Johnson, or 
had important business transactions with him.” However, 
Bernard Lintot should have been excepted from this de- 
scription. He died about a year before Johnson came to 
London. It is said that Johnson wrote some things for 
Lintot’s son—Henry Lintot—though of such work Boswell 
could find no trace, and Johnson used to speak of Cave as 
his first bookseller. 

Most of the other bookmen sketched here were vitally 
connected with Johnson. They are Michael Johnson, his 
father; Andrew Millar, of the Strand, of whom he said, “I 
respect Millar, Sir, he has raised the price of literature ” ; 
Thémas Davies, whose lasting glory it is to have introduced 
Boswell to Johnson and Johnson to Boswell ; Robert Dod» 
ley, who gave Johnson £10 for his London (with great 
profit to himself) when other booksellers had refused it ; 
and Thomas Osborne, the publisher whom Johnson felled 
with a folio. 

The exciting incident in which the last-named bookseller 
was the victim can never be a dull narration. Muscular 
scholarship is even now something rare. Osborne, a 
capably ignorant man, used to tell young men that he 
was worth £40,000, and we know that he gave £13,000 
for the Earl of Oxford’s library. He was a bully and a 
boaster, and, according to Johnson’s printed judgment (in 
his Life of Pope), “without sense of any disgrace but 
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that of poverty.” He was also one of Johuson’s first em 
ployers, and it was the sneering character of his complaints 
that brought on him the fury of the man whom he under- 
stood so little. Goaded by his ignorant sneers at his scholar- 
ship and slowness, Jolson lifted from his table a folio 
copy of Biblia Greca Septuaginta, printed in Frankfort 
in 1594, and with one blow laid the wealthiest publisher in 
London on the floor. “Lie there, thou son of dulness, 
ignorance, and obscurity,” he exclaimed, when Osborne's 
cries for help had brought listeners. This the story 
with its trimmings. Asked to corroborate it years after, 
Johnson said to Boswell, “ Sir, he was impertinent to me, 
and I beat him. But it was not in his shop; it was in 
my own chamber.” 

Thirty years later Goldsmith furnished an amusing bur- 
lesque of this incident. The writer of an article on “ She 
Stoops to Conquer” had dared to drag in the Jessamy 
Bride, and Goldsmith resolved to cane the editor of the 
paper in which it appeared, the London Packet. Blunder- 
ing into the office of this print, he found himself face 
to face with the proprietor, Thomas Evans. That worthy 
bookseller explained that he was ignorant of the matter, 
and was stooping to look for the libel, when Goldsmith’s 
cane descended on his back. Evans, a strong man, returned 
the unlooked-for blow with interest, and in the scuffle a 
lamp above the combatants was brought down, and both 
were covered with oil. At this point Dr. Kenrick, the real 
libeller, stepped in. History says that he separated the 
parties and sent Goldsmith home in a coach, greatly dis- 
figured. 

Not all the quarrels between the old booksellers and the 
old bookmen were so Homeric as these two encounters. 
As arule, the two classes were united in friendship. Of Jacob 
Tonson Johnson said that he was to be praised as often 
as he was named; he called Andrew Millar the Mzecenas of 
the age; and he refused to desert Dodsley, his “ patron.” 
Pope had both friendly and bitter relations with Bernard 
Lintot, of whom Swift wrote : 


His character, beyond compare, 
Like his own person, large and fair. 


Pleasaf#t as these Sketches are, they might, we think, 


be rather more complete without being longer. The in- 
teresting thing is to know who worked for whom. But as 


a rule Mr. Marston selects one relationship and neglects 
others. Thus he is full of Johnson and Boswell in his 
sketch of Tom Davies, but does not tell us how this book- 
seller befriended Goldsmith by a commission for a History 
of Rome—a work which Johnson was pleased to exalt 
above “the verbiage of Robertson and the foppery of 
Dalrymple.” We should have liked to see it noted that 
Bernard Lintot published Gay's “ Trivia,” and the mere 
mention in two lines that Dodsley published the first 
edition of Gray's “ Elegy ” seems exiguous. The book would 
have borne some multiplication of facts, even if the in- 
cluded narrations would have had to be compressed. 


Hugo in English. 
(Mac- 


Poems from Victor Hugo. By Sir George Young. 


millan. 6s. 6d. net.) 


Srr Georae Youna is in some respects the most daring of 
Hugo’s translators. Not content with a modest little sheaf 
of renderings, he has adventured widely on specimens 
from almost the whole range of Hugo’s poetic work. It 
is a perilous enterprise, yet he is far from lacking justifica- 
tion for his attempt. 

We conceive it no slight praise to say that Sir George 
Young makes good his title to translate Victor Hugo, 
and to translate him metrically. But, beyond this, 
our appreciation must be of very mingled yarn, Sir 
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Georga Young, in fact, exasperates one into antithesis. He 
shows the right poetic mettle, even to daring; and he 
startles you by the most traditional conventionality. He 
succeeds in difficult ventures, where a feeble spirit would 
fall headlong—succeeds in the teeth of wantonly unreason- 
able licence ; and he is dull to futility where it needed no 
miracle to succeed. Displaying so much of the poetic 
sense as he does at times, and rising highest when there 
is peril in the attempt, he has yet made the mass of his 
selections with as deadly an instinct for mediocrity as the 
bitterest Philistine could parade. With a leaven of ex- 
ceptions, on the whole he has skimmed the cream from 
Hugo—and presented us with the milk. Seeing what 
cream there is in the great French poet, that is a feat—of 
a kind. We never before realised how much mediocrity 
there was in Hugo. Whether this be timidity, which 
clung for safety, in general, to the via media, or sheer 
antithetic perversity of taste, we cannot guess. Certainly 
there is far too much in the book which, to our thinking, 
did not mevit translation—rash though the assertion may 
seem of a great poet. 

Coming to the manner of the translations, we are still 
faced by curious contradictions and inequalities. We do 
not object to licence where it has a poetic raison détre, 
and as a rule Sir George Young’s licence is conceived in 
the true poet’s vein. But he has one trick which amazes 
us alike by its boldness and uselessness: a trick of whole- 
sale inversion. The order of the original is turned upside- 
down wherever it suits his convenience: sometimes per- 
sistently through stanza on stanza. Mere convenience 
cannot justify this, and there is no gain of poetic effect 
to carry it off. 

We may at once exemplify this, and show Sir George 
Young at his best, by quotations from the “ Ascent of Man ” 
(in the Chansons des Rues et des Bois). For, as we say, 
he is never more given to this trick than when he is niost 
successful in adventurous dexterity. Other characteristic 
inequalities are displayed in this translation, which is yet, 
in its entirety, bold and felicitous beyond the average even 
of good metrical versions : 


Quand il maintient d’age en Age 
L’hiver, l’été, mai vermeil, 
Janvier triste, l’engrenage 
De l'astre autour du soleil, 


Quand les zodiaques roulent, 
Amarrés solidement, 

Sans que jamais elles croulent, 
Aux poutres du firmament, 


Quand tournent, rentrent, et sortent 
Ces effrayants cabestans 

Dont les extremités portent 

Le ciel, les saisons, le temps. 


This is rendered with an admirable balance of directness 
and virile freedom by Sir George Young: 


When from age to age He marshals rosy May, December 


dun, 
When He implicates the cog-wheels of His planets round 


the sun, 


When the zodiac signs go rolling, coupled fast in one 
intent, 
Never crashing on the sleepers of the solid firmament, 


When the cable-ropes that draw the stars, the seasons, 


and the weather, 
On the windlasses of God come taut and slacken, all 


together. 


That is English poetry, impressive even to grandeur, and 
we congratulate Sir George Young on the yesult. The 
inversion of the last stanza is not more than allowable. 
But afterwards, though the translation maintains an equal 
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level, the inversion of Hugo's order becomes exasperatingly 
wanton. It is too complex, too wholesale, to be shown 
except by a considerable quotation : 


Pour combiner ces rouages 
Précis comme |’absolu, 

Pour que l’urne des nuages 
Bascule au moment youlu, 


Pour que la planéte passe 
Tel jour, au point indiqué, 
Pour que la mer ne s’amasse 
Que jusqu’’ l’ourlet du quai, 


Pour que jamais la cométe 

Ne rencontre un univers, 

Pour que l’essaim sur l’Hyméte 
Trouve en juin les lys ouverts. 


Sir George Young simply throws these stanzas into a 
mortar and brays them together, so to speak. They 
come out in the following amazing mixture: 


To combine their mazy wheelwork in exactest synchrony, 
To prevent the tide from mounting past the kerbstones on 
the quay, 


To upset the cloud-filled vessel when the time is come 
for showers, 

For the bees upon Hymettus to unfold in June the 
flowers, 


So to order that the comet with a world encounter not, 
That the planet should attain, on such a day, its nodal 
spot. 


It is a patchwork, a mosaic rearrangement of the original, 
too intricate for us to point out in detail: so causeless that 
even the vigour of the translation cannot persuade us to 
pardon. 

But here, despite its licence, is (as we have said) a fine 
translation; of a poem, too, conspicuously demanding 
power. The more strange that in quieter and easier 
examples Sir George should so often fail. Take the “ In- 
scription for a Crucifix,” which demands only closeness 
and restraint. Sir George paraphrases it—a mistake at 
the outset : 


Come to this God, ye weepers, for He weeps ; 

Come to Him, watchers, for He never sleeps ; 

Come, ye who mourn, for He can soothe your grief ; 
Come, heavy-laden, and obtain relief ; 

Come, sufferers, for He hath suffered too ; 

Come, all ye tremblers, for He smiles on you ; 

Ye who are far, come to Him, He is near ; 

Come, ye who pass, for He is waiting here. 


He adds a closer version, but both conventionalise the 
simple and touching original. The last line, in particular, 
is quite missed by both versions. Let the reader judge : 


Vous qui pleurez, venez & ce Dieu, car il pleure. 
Vous qui souffrez, venez a lui, car il guérit. 
Vous qui tremblez, venez & lui, car il sourit. 
Vous qui passez, venez & lui, car il demeure. 


“He is waiting here” misses the antithetic force of 
“ demeure,” which means, “He remains,’ He does not 
pass. But though we could quote numerous poems which 
display a similar commonplace fashion of translation, we 
prefer ro dwell on the fact that there is a certain propor- 
tion of work which justifies the volume. Sir George 
Young is evidently at his best where strength, rather than 
grace or felicity, is demanded; and where, too, he can 
eschew what is called “ scholarly ” version, to trust his own 
poetic feeling of the original. The more pity his general 
selections are so timorous. 
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A Dose ot Comtism. 


Human Nature and Morals, according to Auguste Comte, 
By John K. Ingram, LL.D. (Black. 3s. 6d. net.) 


'TueRE is a great deal in a name, in spite of the unalterable 
odour of the rose, and in reading Dr. Ingram’s mildly 
luminous pages we feel that it was a pity that Comte 
selected the word Positivism instead of Relativism as a title 
for his philosophy. “ Tout est relati/,” he says ; “ voila la seule 
proposition absolue.” That is a remark of extraordinary 
value; it drives the nail through all dogmas and super- 
stitions, and especially that which is popularly called 
positive in judgment and opinion. 

Yet Positivism—though it make that announcement— 
cannot drive in the aforesaid sacrificial nail without a twinge 
of conscience ; for it substitutes hypothesis for dogma. It 
sniffs, for instance, at Gall’s localisation of the faculties, 
but localises eighteen of its own; and, according to Dr. 
Ingram, it seems to be highly important that the intending 
Positivist should master Comte’s phrenological chart. 

The subordination of private individuality to the weal of 
the collective ego called Humanity—this, in one sentence, 
is Positivism in practice. It is a sentence that could be 
written on a half-sheet of note paper. But that, one 
surmises, would not suit your philosopher, who must be 
pedestalled on a book. Hence Positivism stands at the 
very least on the three volumes of Miss Martineau’s 
abridged and adapted translation of Comte’s magnum opus. 
It classifies the sciences and holds inquests over words. 

“ Je suis fou de claires paroles,” wrote Verlaine. “J'adore 
la C'roiv sans symboles.” The passion for clearness means, 
however, a host of words, and with the host comes, with or 
without symbols, the pathetic obscurity into which all 
systematic philosophers retire. There is such a thing as 
the attempt to talk oneself into inspiration. 

That Positivism has attempted to talk itself into inspira- 
tion even a short book like Dr. Ingram’s unconsciously 


demonstrates. Yet is he the mouthpiece of several wise 
things. The Positivist, it appears, “ is neither an optimist 


nor a pessimist, but a ‘ meliorist’ wishing “for such a 
gradual progress as shall be ‘the development of order.’ 
For the regeneration of society to which he looks forward, 
sentiments and opinions, in his view, must conie first, then 
habits of action, and lastly institutions, which may be pre- 
maturely,as well as too tardily, created.”” Materialism, we 
are told, “consists in denying or overlooking” the fact 
that each advanced science requires, in addition to con- 
clusions borrowed from “ the preceding and simpler” 
sciences, “ independent inductions of its own which give it 
its individual character.” Materialism is a word used so 
unintelligently in current parlance that it is well to be 
provided with a meaning for it, even if it thereby lose 
some of its force as religious invective. 

An examination of Butler and a retort on Huxley give 
Dr. Ingram’s book a suspicion of the flavour of « Comtist 
magazine, but we believe that it succeeds, despite its 
fluidity, in placing before us as much as need be known of 
the elaborate structure which the first High Priest of 
Humanity was still building when he died. 


Other New Books. 


The Story of the Khedivate. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 


(Rivingtons. 16s.) 
The Story of the Khedivate is really a history of the incep- 
tion, progress, and establishment of British control in 
Egypt. For this purpose it was necessary to trace the 
origin of the conditions which ultimately necessitated and 
set in train that control: wherefore Professor Dicey begins 
his “ Story” with the advent in Egypt of Mahomet Ali, the 



















































































great Viceroy from whom the Khedives are descended, and, 
dealing briefly with his career and those of his two imme- 
diate successors, begins his detailed narrative with the 
reign of Ismail, who sowed the wind of which the Arabi 
revolt and all the other concurrent troubles were the whirl- 
wind. Few men could be better qualified to write the book 
than Professor Dicey. Not only is he a distinguished 
writer, but he has maintained a close connection with 
Egypt and Egyptian affairs for many years, while his 
visits to the country have been numerous. “I can say with 
truth,” he observes in his preface, “that there is scarcely 
any man of note in Egypt throughout the last three decades 
with whom I have not had more or less intimate personal 
relations.” He takes his own views of matters—which are 
not always those of the man at home—and can speak of 
many much-canvassed events with the intimacy of personal 
knowledge. Recording the reckless extravagance of Ismail 
and its ruinous effects, he yet points out the benefits which 
Egypt indirectly derived from his acts. He by no means 
shares the general belief in the practical capacity of Gordon 
as a heaven-sent administrator, and thinks that his appoint- 
ment was a mistake, even had he been adequately backed 
by the English Government. A propos of this he tells a 
story of Beaconsfield. When Gordon was on his way to 
Khartoum, Beaconsfield was asked by a gentleman at 
dinner what he thought of the appointment. He replied 
that he once thought of sending Gordon to Turkey on a 
private mission ; but the memorandum on the subject of 
the mission which Gordon (by request) sent in to him 
appeared to him the work of a madman, and he altered 
his mind. “ After all,” said the gentleman, “ Gordon is a 
good man.” “TI hate good men,” rejoined the author of 
Coningsby, and dropped the conversation. Of Nubar, on 
the other hand, Professor Dicey thinks highly; and be- 
lieves that his ideal was a veiled English administration 
through native officials, somewhat after the manner of the 


Indian native states. Altogether, this is an interesting 
and valuable book. 


Denmark, Past and Present. By A. Margaret. Thomas. 


(Treherne. 6s. net.) 
Tus is a survey of Denmark, its principal cities, its 
manners and customs, and so forth; partly on the lines of 
an expanded guide-book, partly in the manner of a traveller 
writing from personal experience. It cannot be said that 
Mrs. (ov Miss) Thomas has the art. of rendering her infor- 
mation interesting. It is very careful, very minute, 
severely practical and dry-as-dust. Not often does one 
get. a touch such as that regarding the reluctance of the 
Jutland peasant to answer any question straightforwardly. 
He is asked how far it is to Karup, and the dialogue pro- 
ceeds thus : 

“ Wha—a—t, Karup?” 

“Yes, Karup,” continues the traveller. 

“Are you going to Karup?” he asks. 

“Yes; is it far?” 

“Wh—a—t? Ye—s.” 

“Ts it very far?” 

“Ye—s—.” 

“How far? Half a mile?” 

“ Half a mile? Ye—s.” 

“Ts it further? Three-quarters of a mile?” 

“ Three-quarters? Ye—s.” 

“Ts it more than a mile, then?” 

“ Wh-—-a—t?” 

“Ts it more than a mile?” 
More than a mile? N—o.’ 

“Only a mile, then?” 

wt Sy 

This last “ yes "is uttered more quickly than the others, 
and a kind of grin passes over the peasant’s face, for 
light has at last broken in on him, and he feels a sense 
of satisfaction that the questioned has found words to 
express his own thought. 
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At the end of the book is a brief view of Danish literature, 
ancient and modern, which may be useful to the traveller 
after the same fashion as the artistic information usually 
thrown in with Italian guide-books. It is not uninterest- 
ing, but it is a pity the author did not adopt prose as the 
medium of the translations with which it is freely inter- 
spersed. Her metrical renderings are terrible. Here are 
a couple of stanzas from a ballad : 


He knocks at the door with his coffin, 
h> had not a skin ; 

“Stand thou up, thou proud Elselille, 
let thy lover true in.” 


Then out spoke maiden Elselille, 
t? weep she did begin ; 

“Tf thou can’st Jesu’s name utter, 
so cometh thou in.” 


We fear it is not the printer who is responsible for the 
grammar of the last line, judging from the character of 
these versions as a whole. The author was ill-advised to 
insert them. 


A Short History of the British in India. By A. D. Innes’ 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue contents of this book hardly correspond with the title. 
The British have now been in India for about three cen- 
turies. With regard to the first century-and-a-half, Mr. 
Innes deals more than adequately with the native rulers, 
while only a few pages are devoted to the rise and growth 
of English influence and Indian “ factories.” The 
volume, we are told in the preface, will trace “the de- 
velopment of the British Supremacy out of the Tenancy 
of a Trading Company” (the capitals are not ours). 
Yet that trade which occasioned the long, romantic 
struggle for the possession of India, and which was the 
dominating object of the East India Company, is hardly 
mentioned. The interesting story of the foundation of 
the great Chartered Company, and of the causes that led 
to its foundation, are slurred over, and we find only this 
bald statement of an event of the highest importance to 
both England and India: “In 1599 an association was 
formed in London for Eastern trade, which was incor- 
porated by Charter in the following year, with exclusive 
rights.” The publication in recent years of the early 
records of the Company has supplied ample material for 
a& proper account of the first years of British Indian 
trade. The growth of the settlements, and particularly 
the development of the government of the Presidency 
towns, demanded a tolerably full treatment. But if, as 
Mr. Innes implies in his preface, the volume is designed 
to be of practical use to those responsible for governing 
India, he ough above ail, to have given a full chronicle 
of the last forty-three years, during which India has 
been under the rule of the Crown. This is by far the 
most important period of “the British in India”; yet 
Mr. Innes has simply omitted it. 

The volume, then, is to all intents and purposes a history 
of the British in India from the time of the great struggle 
between the English and the French down to the time 
when the political functions of the East India Company 
were transferred to the Crown. Those who desire a know- 
ledge of the interesting events crowded within these 112 
years or so may read Mr. Innes’s book with advantage. 
In spite of defects of proportion and co-ordination, his 
narrative flows with ease and clearness, and he supplies as 
much as the ordinary reader is likely to require. Perhaps 
he devotes too much space to fighting; but, at least, he has 
the capacity of describing battles vigorously and vividly. 
Moreover, he shows a real grasp of the complicated and 
ever-changing relations between the rising British power 
and the various native princes. His account of the Pun- 
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jab campaigns is excellent, and so is his treatment of 
Lord Dalhousie’s policy and of the events leading up to the 
Mutiny. Although, then, the volume is not what it pro- 
fesses to be, we can recommend it to all those who desire 
a concise description of the series of struggles by which 
the East India Company acquired vast territories, and 
maintained them down to its abolition in 1858, The maps, 
index, list of authorities, etc., will be found useful. 


Pick-me-ups. By Nathaniel Gubbins. (Long. 3s. 6d.) 
—the very title is like a breath of the Strand. And the 
style! A solicitor’s clerk is called “a student of Black- 
stone,” a billiard-table “the board of green cloth,” 
and business is “as dull as grey shirtings.” We are on 
many racecourses. At Stockbridge, “in the presence of 
lovely women, and not too many brave men, you can loll 
about at your ease and back your fancy, with the abode 
of Thomas Cannon, where you can get eleemosynary re- 
freshment, within easy reach.” But some of the slang in 
this book will repay study. “A lot of cuff-shooting ama- 
teurs ” is a description of amateur actors of a certain type. 
We hope that we know a good phrase. 

Mr. J. Maclaren Cobban’s Life and Deeds of Earl 
Roberts (Caxton Publishing Company), which we noticed 
on the appearance of its first volume, is now completed by 
the publication of its fourth. This volume includes the 
story of Lord Roberts’s participation in the Boer War. 
There has been no flagging in the illustrating of the work, 
which is handsome and interesting throughout. 

A small and cheaper edition of Mr. E. V. Lucas’s excel- 
lent Book of Verses for Children is issued by Mr. Grant 
Richards (at 2s. 6d), with a view, we understand, to its 
adoption as a “reader” in schools. But there is nothing 
of the school-book about the volume, which many readers 
may prefer to the more expensive and heavier form. The 
same publisher adds Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley (1s. net) 
to the “ World’s Classics ” series. 

“A dull, tiresome, well-written book.” Such was 
Thackeray's own judgment of Hsmond in a despondent. 
mood. But in New York, on a snowy day, he held up a 
copy of Esmond to J. T. Fields, saying: “Here is the very 
best I could do, and IJ am carrying it to Prescott. as a reward 
of merit for-having given me my first dinner in America. 
I stand by this book, and am willing to leave it. where I 
go as my card.” These and other Hsmondiana are set. 
forth in the bibliographical introduction to Messrs. Dent’s 
dainty edition of the story in two volumes, forming part. of 
the “ Works ” now in progress. 


Fiction. 





ction. 
Gentleman Garnet. By Harry B. Vogel. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


BEHOLD once more our childhood’s friend, the noble-hearted 
high-souled bandit. “ Despite his tanned skin and rugged 
appearance, he was distinctly a handsome man, with that 
peculiar and indescribable something which , 
suggested that he had once been a gentleman.” 
At this moment of his introduction to the reader he is an 
“assigned” convict ; for this is a story of Tasmania in the 
early days of the Queen. On the other hand, Lieutenant 
Austin, who “might have been seen” walking rapidly 
down Macquarie Street, Hobart Town, on the day when the 
story opens, “at a glance might have been considered 
handsome, only that the eyes were set too close to each 
other, and lacked the steady open look of a man whom 
men or women would instinctively trust.” Besides, his 
mouth was “thin and compressed,” and when he smiled 
“the row of glistening teeth gleamed in their thin scarlet 
setting.” At such odds he could hardly hope to hold the 
reader’s sympathy against Garnet, even if the early chap- 
ters did not contain a rather disgusting description of the 
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cruelty with which he exercised his authority upon the 
miserable gangs under his charge. Garnet, with two other 
victims of indiscriminate severity, is presently upon the 
road, and their adventures are strung together into a yarn 
that, in spite of the crudity of the author's style and the 
triteness of his method, does carry the reader along. At 
no point does it touch reality, but the adventures, of 
which “ Hands up” invariably notifies the crucial moment, 
are contrived with ingenuity; also Mr. Vogel gives the 
impression of one who knows the ground. By way of 
contrast with the gentlemanly hero Wingy Nolans, “a 
cockney, a waif and stray of the great. metropolis,” provides 
comic relief of a conventional kind. As a book for boys 
Gentleman Garnet may be safely recommended ; for though 
the hero is outside the pale of the law, he is morally justi- 
fied against it at every turn, and his soul is as simple and 
spotless as a cricketing curate’s. 


A Dream of Freedom. By Hume Nisbet. (White. 6s.) 


In a preface of which the tone is not without tact, Mr. 
Nisbet mentions that he has written much, and, speaking 
of the critics, he says:—“I should like them, in their 
modesty, to consider the composition of forty romances, 
with an average of five important characters to each, 
That is two hundred men and women created and 
presented, with their peculiarities, and with sufficient 
vitality to arrest and retain the interest of the reader. 
They may be improbable to many, yet still, if, while you 
read, they live and play their parts, would not this be a 
fair test of the author’s capabilities in his line of art?” 
Mr. Nisbet then formulates a complaint against the critics, 
who “almost universally ignore or belittle the gifts of 
authors, to peck at weaknesses of prosody, slipshod syntax, 
or faulty punctuation.” This is a gross exaggeration. 
Not one fiction-reviewer in ten ever refers to prosody, 
syntax, or punctuation. The habit of the average reviewer 
is to allow literary peccadilloes to pass in a too benevolent 
silence. We admit, however, that some reviewers are 
inclined to trifle with details while ignoring the crucial 
question of a novelist’s creative power. In asserting that 
he has “created” two hundred characters, in speaking 
about their “ vitality,” Mr. Nisbet, of course, begs the 
whole question. If he has indeed achieved the act of 
creation, then his grammatical sins are as dust in the 
balance. But if he has not, then his argument that he 
studied the world instead of grammar, and his apparent 
belief that Shakespeare was greater than Ben Jonson 
because Shakespeare “starved round Drury Lane,’’ while 
Ben went to College, are rather worse than futile. 

The present romance has to do with the ascetic 
communal colony of Cosmé in Paraguay (now, we believe, 
dissolved). Mr. Nisbet calls it New Sparta. The narrative 
is quite equal to Mr. Nisbet’s average. Amid all its 
conventionality and sentimentality, it discloses a passionate 
enthusiasm for ideals. But we venture to think that the 
book fails in conviction. Turning to a purely technical 
point, we should have thought that, out of the experience 
of forty romances, Mr. Nisbet would have learnt the 
unwisdom of introducing a series of characters by set 
descriptions of each in turn, as he does in Chapter III. 
Such a process is almost always tedious and ineffective, 
and it was rightly condemned by the late Sir Walter 
Besant (who did know his business) in hislecture on “‘ The 
Art of Fiction.” 


A Heroine from Finland. By Paul Wainemann. 


(Methuen. 6s.) 
Loca information does not always mean local colour. 
There is an immense amount of local information in A 
Heroine from Finland, for instance ; but there is practi- 
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cally no local colour. We are told a great deal about 
Finnish houses, Finnish customs, Finnish superstitions, 
Finnish food especially Finnish food- yet, at the end of 
it all, we know no more about Finland than we might have 
gathered with industry from a guide-book, a grammar, aud 
a dictionary. The artist’s touch, that can transform what 
everybody knows into what one person has understood, is 
wanting throughout; and the action of A Heroine frem 
Finland might have passed in Kensington Gardens, for all 
the impression it leaves upon us of any place tess ordinary. 
Here is a specimen, chosen at random, of the endless un- 
necessary descriptions that stifle the action of the story : 
Facing the door as one entered was another glass door, 
leading to the west verandah, and to the right of that two 
windows, their sills filled with flowers. Between the 
windows was a large round table, holding a lamp, books, 
and a work-box. On each side were two deep, old- 
fashioned couches, upholstered, like all the rest of the 
furniture, in a scarlet brocade of the last century. In 
the right corner stood the grand piano, behind which there 
was another window ; on the opposite side one could 
just get a glimpse of the drawing-room between the half- 
open folding doors. Against the left wall was an immense 
old Empire sofa, capable of holding a dozen occupants. 
The framework was in white, picked out with gold, &c., 
&e., &e. 

Besides these detailed accounts, which would do justice 
to a house-agent’s catalogue, there are numberless descrip- 
tious of scenes that have no bearing whatever upon ithe 
plot, of people who drop out of the story as suddenly and 
as unreasonably as they came into it, of customs and pecv- 
liarities that would only be interesting if they affected ihe 
narrative in any way. Nearly one-fourth of the book is 
given up to an account of the Tsar’s Coronation, which has 
nothing to do with the story at all, except that it serves to 
introduce the hero; while the heroine never appears until 
the ceremony is over and the scene has shifted to Finland. 
The real human interest of the story, which centres round 
the love of Count Rustoff for Ingrid, has to struggle as it 
may through the maze of dull and intricate detail that 
chokes it—and the struggle is one that does not interest 
the reader. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


Tue Hounp or THe BAsKERVILLES. By A. Conan Doy.e. 


This is the very latest adventure of Sherlock Holmes. It 
fills 358 pages, is divided into fifteen chapters, and is em- 
bellished by sixteen illustrations. | Mr. Holmes comes 
through his last adventure smiling. His final words are: 
“ And now, my dear Watson, we have had some weeks of 
severe work, and for one evening, I think, we may turn 
ow thoughts into more pleasant channels. I have a box 
for ‘Les Huguenots.’ Have you heard the De Reszkes? 
Might I trouble you, then, to be ready in half-an-hour, 
and we can stop at Marconi’s for a little dinner on the 
way!” (Newnes. 6s.) 

By W. Perr Ringe. 

Mr. Ridge is always cheerful and amusing, and he is quite 
himself in this story of the adventures of a foundling waif, 
who through many troubles finds her way to peace and 
happiness. She was discovered by William Neale, porter, 
enclosed in a basket in an empty third. “I called the 
attention of the Inspector to the fact,” added William 
Neale, in his report, “ and he said, ‘Take it to the L.P.O.’ 
I done this, and there it were found to contain a Child.” 
From a reference to some ecstatic youths imitating The 
Great Vance we gather that the period of the story is before 
the reign of Dan Leno. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Lost Propverry. 
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A Book or Srortes. By G. 5. STREE?. 

There are seven. “'Two Sorts of Life,” the longest, 
appears for the first time. Of the others, Mr. Street says, 
in a prefatory note: “I have gone over the product of 
some seven years—lean ones, I fear, of occasional story- 
writing, and have selected what it will please me, and what 
I hope it may please a few other people, to have in the 
form of a book.” (Constable. 6s.) 


Tue Story or A Moruer. By Jane HELEN FINDLATER. 
A characteristic tale by the author of Zhe Green Graves 
of Balgowrie. The opening chapter introduces us to the 
Rev. John Hoséason, of the old manse of Carradale, in the 
year 1813, and to his son Zachary, who dreaded his father 
too much to feel great affection for him. Those who like 
sad stories, told reticently, will like this story of Zachary, 
his mother, and Eppie. (Nisbet. 6s.) 
MicHak. FERRIER. By E. Frances Poynter. 
The story of a young poet who loves and is beloved by 
Helen Umfraville. He was “slenderly built, with finely- 
shaped hands, features slightly aquiline, and dark eyes of 
great brilliancy.” In a moment of frenzy he kills, half 
by accident, the man who attempts to stand between them. 
The girl sees her lover's trouble, questions him, and the 
turning-point of the book is the scene when he confesses, 
and she takes the decision that to her seems right. (Mac- 
millan. 6s.) 
A Heart or FLame. By C. F. Emprer. 
A story of Mexico, turning on the craft and crime of a 
priest. The heroine is Ramoncita, who is pictured in the 
frontispiece with black eyes, very black hair, and wearing a 
very, very large black hat. Complications follow from the 
priestly roguery, but the tale ends on a note of peace, and 
we are asked to realise the pale face of the moon fainting 
in the useless competition with the day. “ And, lying still 
in his arms, she [Ramoncita] sang, a little softly : ‘See, the 
white moon shines on high.’” (Methuen. 6s.) 
A Stow AWAKENING. By Epira G. Wueetwrient. 
A modern story containing a deal of music affairs, of 
the heart, troubles, sorrow, and an awakening. “I cannot 
overlook that barrier,” said the noble Eleanor to the 
erring Beatrice ; “I would not even have you unconscious 
of it. To live nobly in spite of it shall be your aim.” The 
story opens at Hampstead, and introduces us to a gentleman 
making a call. To pass the time he plays ‘“ Lohengrin.” 
His hostess enters. He plays on. He mentions the name 
of Wagner. “Who is Wagner?” asked Beatrice. 
(Chatto. 6s.) 
Euma Trevor. By Firorence Darniey anp R. L. Hopeson. 
Elma married the wrong man, and she experienced that 
persistency of trouble which is the lot ef nice heroines 
in fiction. But she endured to the end, and the right man 
was right there. “So . shecametohim! Amid 
the singing birds and golden lilies, the light of a brave, 
true love shining in her eyes—the peace of a battle fought 
and won resting on her soul.” The story is prettily 
written, and at the beginning of each chapter is a “ great 


thought.” Browning is the favourite. (Constable. 6s.) 
MaAzEpPa. By Frep WuaisHaw 


Mazeppa was a man, or rather, in the author’s words, 
‘half man and half devil.” He was hated by most men 
and adored by many women, and he was also brave 
as well as cowardly, fascinating yet repulsive. There is 
much about him and young Chelminsky in this romantic 
story. At one time they were pages together at the Court 
of John Casimir of Poland. “Neither Mazeppa nor I 
were popular among the Polish youths at Court, though I 
may say that che ladies were less disposed to cavil at us.” 
(Chatto. 6s.) 
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The King of Worldlings. 


Not one of Macaulay’s severe judgments is more need- 
lessly unkind than his elaborate and rhetorical portrait 
of Horace Walpole. As it had pleased him to account for 
the success of Boswell by calling him a fool, so he chose 
to account for the success of Walpole by painting him as 
« breathing budget of Wardour Street whims and boudoir 
vanities. But rhetoric like Macaulay’s is rather out of 
place when it is applied to the examination of a subject 
warm and delicate as a man’s character. It is impossible 
not to feel that the operator is thinking more of the grace- 
ful poising and manipulation of his microscope than of the 
hapless object. beneath it. 

Macaulay assumed that because Horace Walpole was 
the son of a Prime Minister and was interested in politics, 
therefore he ought to have been a strenuous politician 
before all else. He seems to allow kim no other bent 
or role. This enables him to attack Walpole’s elegant 
hobbies as a waste of time, although in another man, and in 
another pose of observation, he would assuredly have found 
them admirable. There was, of course, enough of truth 
in Macaulay’s view to give his periods something of the 
resonance of conviction ; Walpole could indeed be called 
a sublime pettifogger by nature. And so Macaulay 
easily pleases the literary schoolboy and the oratorical 
undergraduate by declaring that serious business was a 
trifle to him, and trifles were his serious business; that 
from the procuring of rare engravings, the matching of 
odd gauntlets, and the laying out of a maze of walks within 
five acres of ground he turned to politics as to an amuse- 
ment. “After the labours of the print-shop and the 
auction-room, he unbent his mind in the House of Com- 
mons. Then, having indulged in the recreation of making 
laws and voting millions, he returned to more important 
pursuits, to researches after Queen Mary’s comb, Wolsey’s 
red hat, the pipe which Van Tromp smoked during his last 
sea-fight, and. the spur which King William struck into 
the flank of Sorrel.” 

There is no denying the rhetoric ; it keeps its rhythmic 
spell. If you go hay-making among a great man’s in- 
consistencies you are sure of an effect.—‘ He played in- 
numerable parts, and over-acted them all. When he talked 
misanthropy he out-Timoned Timon. When he talked 
philanthropy, he left Howard at an immeasurable distance. 
He scoffed at courts, and kept a chronicle of their most 
trifling scandal; at society, and was blown about by its 
slightest veerings of opinion; at literary fame, and left 
fair copies of his private letters, with copious notes, to be 
published after his decease; at rank, and never for a 
moment forgot that he was an Honourable ; at the practice 
of entail, and taxed the ingenuity of conveyancers to tie 
up his villa in the strictest settlement.” 

Brilliant juxtapositions like these must impress young 
minds as they impressed their first astonished readers ; 
but it is certain that their moral effect is disintegrated 
by time and by a moderate knowledge of human nature. 
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characterisations rarely go home ; 
they do not ingratiate assent. Even if they indicate 
the truth one wants that truth stated differently. And, 
indeed, Macaulay has been answered; his anti-Hora- 
tianism has been accounted for very prettily by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. Macaulay, it is needless to say, was not blind to 
Walpole’s real value, or so self-stultifying as to affect a 
blindness, Just as he crowns Boswell with a fool’s cap 
and then tells us that Homer was not more decidedly the 
first of heroic poets than Boswell is the first of biographers ; 
80, having laughed unmercifully at Walpole as a social 
fribble and an intellectual coxcomb, he is quite ready to 
investigate the “irresistible charm” of his writings. 

Of those writings a new instalment has just been given 
to the world. We have not by us the references which 
would enable us to show how the Walpolian springs of 
gossip have ‘again and again seemed exhaust, and have as 
regularly yielded more of their sparkling chalybeate. 
Peter Cunningham’s great river-head, in nine volumes, 
has seen many a streamlet since ; and it is impossible to say 
how many score, nay hundreds, of Walpole’s unpublished 
letters are hidden in great country kouses, to be added 
one day to the two thousand and more in print. Even from 
the nearest family sources the tributary streams still 
flow, for the thirty new Letters* which Sir Spencer Wal- 
pole has just published reach us through the great grand- 
son, the Hon. Thomas Walpole, who was Horace Walpole’s 
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cousin. To this Thomas Walpole and to his son, another 
Thomas, these new letters are addressed. The little 


volume charms by its brevity, by its air of being one more 
choice and chance nosegay from the gardens of Straw- 
berry Hill. 

The delicate frontispiece reproduction of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's pencil drawing of Horace’s head is equal to a 
whole biographical introduction. A more speaking por- 
trait of the slight order we do not know. It is a portrait 
that makes biography seem but a secondary communica- 
tion of Walpole’s character. Here, undri!led into periods 
and undivided by stiff verbal distinctions, the man’s many 
qualities may be seen in fusion, and may be divined 
separately. The air of graceful alertness chastened by 
rank is dominant. One sees, too, very plainly Walpole’s 
sleepless consideration for his own credit and figure in the 
world, his prudent class timidities, his never-abandoned 
fortresses of self-conceit. A face that, with all its fineness, 
lends probable truth to Macaulay’s opinion that the works 
of such a man must be “destitute of every charm which 
is derived from elevation, or from tenderness of senti- 
ment.” 

For elevation and tenderness are just the charming 
qualities that are no part of the abundant ckarm of 
Walpole. Not to recover hig faith in elevation and ten- 
derness would a man hang this portrait in his sight. But 
to recover his interest in life; to revive his good opinion 
of the world as an amusing theatre of action and plot ; 
to be reminded that in this melancholy vale witty things 
are said, gems are cut with exquisite art, and beautiful 
pictures are to be had by the highest bidder ; to drown the 
obsessions of the future in the curiosities of the present ; 
in a word, to be cheered without the aid of Heaven—a 
man would look long into such a face and such a life as 
Horace Walpole’s. 

The Letters before us make few factual additions to our 
knowledge of their author. Their matter is old matter, and 
their statements and sentiments could all, we think, be 
identified in Letters already known. If, in the absence 
from our side of the great collections of Walpole’s Letters 
we can discern any new trait or new accentuation of an 
old trait, it is that in these letters Walpole’s affection for 
Madame du Deffand takes a rather warmer colour than 











* Some Unpublished Letters of Horace Walpole. Edited by Sir Spencer 
Walpole, (Longmans) 
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we remember. 
receptacles of Walpole’s concern for ker in her last illness 
and his grief at her death. The first feeling takes the odd 
torm of repeated and earnest recommendations of James’s 
powders for the relief, nay, the snatching from Death, of 
his old friend. But Walpole, writing from Strawberry 
Hill, is in a poor position to procure the administration of 
James's powders to a dying aristocrat in Paris. The 
remedy was undoubtedly a most effective one, and the 
memory of Dr. James is venerable. (By chance Dr. John- 
son embalms it in the same passage in which he immortalises 
in a phrase the genius of Garrick.) On September 6, 
1780, Walpole writes to his cousin, who is in Paris, and in 
touch with Madame du Deffand: “I must send this to 
town tomorrow morning, though I have had no more 
letters. I don’t know that I cou’d, but my impatience and 
uneasiness increase every hour. Wou’d it be impossible 
to give James’s powder? if it were but five or six grains? 
I left some with her, and I conclude you have some. I 
wou'd give the universe to have her try it.” A fortnight 
later it is: “I shall dread every post. I know how much 
her great age and weakness are against her. Yet I should 
hope, if she had taken James’s powder; tho’ I did not 
press it so much as I wished to do, because I am at a dis- 
tance, and cannot be a perfect judge.” Dr. Bouvart, who 
had his hand on the aged lady’s pulse, was of opinion that 
a James's powder, by causing her to vomit, would accele- 
rate her departure. Walpole, really moved by the situa- 
tion, calls this “the cruel obstinacy of Bouvart’s argu- 
ments,” and adds, with a mingling of foolishness and 
point: “Can I help suspecting that he thinks that 
she shall be longer dying, and that he shall have a few 
more fees? How I abhor all Professions!” 

Finally, the lady, who tried in vain tobe pious in her last 
years (she told her priest he might attend her if he asked 
no questions and expected no confessions) left the world— 
her septuagenarian passion for Walpole bright to the last. 
In acknowledging the news, “after twelve days in the 
most. cruel suspense,” Walpole wrote : 

Complain I must not ; I lad been happy in her living 
longer than cou’d be expected; & my dread of her 
becoming deaf had constantly mixed anxiety with the 
satisfaction of preserving her. With these reflections I 
endeavour to console myself; & yet, & tho’ pre- 
pared as I was by “your foresight, I was greatly shocked 
at the sight of Wiart’s black wax, & the melancholy 
contents. Bouvart’s refusal of James’ Powder, I own, 
has much contributed to the impression, & I cannot 
forgive it, tho’ most probably it would not have saved 
her. 

Some of the letters which follow are concerned with Wal- 

pole’s efforts to get her friend’s bequests to him of her 

soe and her lap-dog carried out, efforts which led to his 
forming a very poor opinion of the Prince of Beauvau, 
Madame du Deffand’s tardy executor, who would have 
every letter copied before it went to Walpole. “Of the 
Prince of Beauvau, I am to hear no more. I shou’d blush 
if T had executed my dear old Friend’s will no better than 
he has! Her poor little dog has all my care. Iam happy 
the Prince did not want the copy of him, for then I should 
never have seen the original.” 

In others of these Letters we witness Walpole’s gradual 
leave-taking of a world in which he was to live eighty 
years. Again and again the sunset light falls on the 
pages of the old courtier, beau, wit, gossiper, collector, 
architect, landscapist, and “ generalissimo of all bachelors.” 
It. has been well said by a Quarterly Reviewer that from 
these last letters we may derive a useful lesson by “con- 
sidering this man of the world, full of information and 
vivacity, stretched On a sick bed, and apprehending all 
the tedious languor of helpless decrepitude and deserted 
solitude.” Expressions of his sense of mortality alter- 
nate with his surviving and reviving interest. in affairs. 
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The fund of wit and satire gives out only with life. On 
Lady Day, 1781, he writes: “A moppet in Grosvenor 
Square has conceived hopes from this rising storm which 
are about as well founded as any of his ions have 
ever been.” The “moppet in Grosvenor Square” is Lord 
Rockingham. But again he writes: “It would be idle in 
me, whose life is drawn to the dregs, to busy myself with 
speculations or future scenes of which I shall probably 
have but a glimpse.” And again, in a passage of charac- 
teristic charm and playfulness : 


I thank you for your inguiries after my health. I am 
free from pain & content. I did not, at past seventy- 
four, expect to recover, I ought rather to say, gain 
strength, of which mighty little was ever my lot. . . 

I shou’d be still more in the wrong to trust to amend- 
ment from fine weather. If I turn to the left, I see my 
hay yonder soaking under the rain: & on the right I 
have a good fire. “Tis pity we ever imported from the 
Continent ideas of summer. Nature gave us coal mines 
in lieu of it, & beautifull verdure, which is inconsistent 
with it, so that an observation I made forty years ago is 
most true: that this country exhibits the most beautifull 
landscapes in the world, when they are framed and glazed ; 
that is, when you look at them thro’ the window. 
Somewhat as he liked to look at Nature—through a window 
—Walpole had looked all his life at the world of men. Never 
was such an untiring and talkative watcher. Never did a 
man know more about his own age or convey more of his 
knowledge to the next. Let us end in peace with Macaulay, 
who well defined the “ irresistible charm” of Walpole as 
his unrivalled power to entertain without exciting the 
reader. 


Flaubert in the Fields and on 
the Shore. 


“ You will find it like an auctioneer’s catalogue,” said the 
friend who first lent me Flaubert’s Par les Champs et par 
les Gréves ; “ but,” he added, “I have never read it.” I 
was not inclined to trust. his forecast. Nevertheless, I 
could not but wonder, after a long acquaintance with his 
letters and fiction, what would be the great novelist’s de- 
portment in the fields and on the shore. Flaubert had 
often seemed to me to be misrepresented. People found 
a repulsive coldness in his patient genius for style. 1 
could not agree. He seemed to me a voluptuary in every 
department of life. In literary taste especially he was a 
voluptuary. He cries out on the insipid decorations cf 
the Empire at the Castle of Amboise: he speaks enthusias- 
tically of youthful limbs “writhing in impatience” as 
they dress after the bath. In just the same way he 
execrates “that false good taste that is worse than bad 
taste,” and rejoices over the repetition of “ several mighty 
verses” or “the spontaneous pleasure at finding some 
phrase in clear relief in an old book.” Indeed, he has na 
canons save the canons of pleasure. It was, therefore, 
certain that he would be a voluptuary afield, for in no 
point is the personal element of greater importance than 
in the view of Nature. Nobody has quite the same thing 
to say of it as the rest. On the other hand, in nothing 
else is the influence of tradition so strong. Thus, in our 
century, there is a mass of descriptive prose and verse 
that tends inevitably to colour the sentiments of great 
and small. 

I, therefore, expected to find a great deal of Flaubert 
the voluptuary and a great deal of the nineteenth century 
in Par les Champs. 

Par les Champs, being a somewhat disconnected series 
of magazine articles, largely archzlogical, we must not 
expect from it an orderly confession of faith. But here is 
a very typical note: 
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“ Let me have air! Let me have more ample verge! . . . 
At least, fill with the perfume of all the winds our nostrils, 
let my eyes travel free to the horizon at every hand!” 
When he is free, his outdoor thoughts are—of men and 
“ what is greatest in them, the memory they leave behind ” 
—of Nature and “that in which she is most charming, 
her encroachments so full of irony, and her eternal smile.” 

Nature’s irony! Of this, at least, he is always keenly 
aware. Nature’s perpetuity, prodigality, indifference, 
mechanic ebb and flow, whether hostile or not to his own 
mood, seem to him ironical, as if they were manifestations 
of a great Aristophanic power. In the ruins of Clisson, 
“one is surprised, thrown into wonder,” he says, “ by the 
mingling of ruins and trees, the ruin setting off the verdant 
youth of the trees, and that verdure making the sadness 
of the ruin more sharp. This is, indeed, the sweet. eternal 
smile, the smile not to be put by, of Nature on the very 
skeleton of things.” Evidently the shock of coming into 
the fields is not altogether good for his nervous tempera- 
ment. He is visibly embarrassed. When he thinks of the 
mnedizeval inmates of Clisson it is as men with more violent 
passions than ours; “they had stronger hands, deeper 
chests.” This is, however, only the delusion of average 
romanticism. He who so despised middle-class emotion is 
enjoying it to the full. But he knew also the half-mental, 
half-physical exultation that is in the gift of Nature. 

“Tt was the hour,” he writes, in the latter mood, “ when 
the shadows are long. The rocks were vaster, the waves 
more green. One would have said also that the sky ex- 
panded, and that the whole face of Nature changed. 

Lighter of foot than in the morning, we leapt and 
ran, without fatigue, without resistance; a bodily enthu- 
siasm carried us in spite of ourselves, and in our muscles 
we felt a kind of tremor, full of a fine, strange volup- 
tuousness. By means of pervading ourselves with 
it, and entering into it, we also became Nature, were made 
one with it.” 

The inevitable relapse followed, the lassitude and dis- 
content after all mere acquaintance with Nature. 

“But Man,” he says, on the next page, “ Man is only 
made to enjoy day by day a modicum of nourishment, of 
colour, sounds, sentiments, ideas—what passes the mean 
wearies him or intoxicates ; it is the idiocy of the drunkard, 
the folly of one possessed. Ah! how small is oyr glass! 
Good heavens, how great our thirst!” 

A pleasure too great for his strained capacity seems to 
weary Flaubert when he is in the presence of Nature, as 
too much thought wearied Maurice de Guerin. Still, the 
voice that is continually crying in the wilderness always 
allured him. “For it is always a pleasure,” he remarks, 

“Tt is always a pleasure, even when the country is plain, 
to go afield with anoiher, fancy-free, walking in the her- 
bage, crossing hedges, leaping ditches, cutting down thistles 
with your stick, plucking leaves and ears of corn, going 
haphazard as thought suggests, as the feet direct, without 
an ear to overhear, and with no sound of footsteps following 
yours, free as in a desert!” 

He is full of delicate expressions, aud subtle intimations 
expressed by an epithet or by the cadence of his exquisite 
sentences, resembling nobody except perhaps Stevenson. 
Of the paths round Quimper, in central Brittany, he says: 
“ Errant paths made for sauntering reflections and for con- 
versations like arabesques.” 

Here and there in the volume is a landscape like no 
other ever drawn. For though Flaubert rarely achieves 
the “thought in sense,” the magical infusion of sentiment 
into a description, such as Keats has in “St. Agnes’ Eve,” 
his very clearness helps to produce almost the same effect. 
But one always has a feeling that the thought is a little 
forced ; it is not. sufficiently interwoven with the rest, but 
comes at the end with the eternal note of sadness. Here 
is an example of the best: 
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In winter nights, when the fox glides over the dry 
leaves, when tiles fall from the dovecots, when the rushes 
on the moor are swishing, when the beeches nod, and in 
the moonlight the wolf trots across the snow—seated 
alone by an expiring hearth, and listening to the wind 
barking in the long sonorous corridors, it would be sweet 
to be there, to bring up from the deeps of the heart its 
favourite despairs and its longest forgotten loves. . 


Luckily, when he is in the fields Flaubert seldom 
moralises. He is full of sensations, and records them. 
He does not proselytise on behalf of Nature, a habit sq 
common and so unpleasant. The least thing attracts and 
pleases him for its own sake: he dwells upon the swallows 
that flew in and out of the village church and drank the 
holy water at Pomelin. Out of doors he tends to ask, 
“ If there be people in the stars.” His “ return to Nature ” 
is not of the ordinary kind. For at times he really quits 
the world of ideas and sees and feels the world of Nature 
as itis. As a part of Nature he regards the beauty of a 
man—a bather newly risen from the sea. He is filled with 
admiration of the long golden hair of a man praying in 
the village church. Yet there is something Rousseauish 
in his attitude, as indeed there has always been in those 
who have grown passionate over Nature. He cannot en- 
dure that the “ grandiose superabundance” of Nature, as 
shown in trees, or cliffs, or human hair, should be lost. 
He ends his wanderings by the fields and the shore with 
a note very much like Thoreau’s, and seems with him to 
cry: 

And yonder still, in spite of history’s page, 

Linger the golden and the silver age. 
Here and there, too, is an odd echo of René, that most 
Rousseauish young man. The same rather peevish but 
exquisite note occurs on many pages. At Combourg he 
read René out of doors. 

“ Seated on the sward,” he says, “ at the foot of an oak, 
we read René. As the shadows fell upon the 
pages of the book the bitterness of the phrases over- 
whelmed us, and we gave ourselves up deliciously to some- 
thing inexplicably large, melancholy, and sweet. . . . 

“The night was black, silent as sleep. My burning 
torch played weird tricks in casting on the opposite wall 
my magnified silhouette. From time to time a silent 
flash of lightning came and dazzled my sight. 

“I thought of the man who began life there, and filled 
half a century with the rumour of his grief.” 

BE. T. 


A Literary Bookseller. 


To combine the callings of second-hand bookseller and 
literary man is almost the ideal state; and Mr. Bertram 
Dobell, of the Charing Cross Road, does it. Fortified by a 
considerable and curious knowledge of literature, he runs 
his eye, it would seem, narrowly over every volume and 
pamphlet that passes through his hands, prepared, if need 
be, to give laborious nights to its celebration in print, and 
write a poetical prologue to it into the bargain. On such 
terms the profession of bookseller becomes one of the most 
fascinating. So many of us have said at one time or 
another that if only we could keep our books we would be- 
come second-hand booksellers—on the principle of the Lrish- 
man who did not object to vivisection so long as the animal 
was dead. And how often we have speculated on the 
struggle that must continually be waged between the book- 
seller moiety of the dealer's temperament and the col- 
lector half. What a nice problem for decision—whether to 
take this volume home for the joy of possession, or to make 
five hundred per cent. on it! Mr. Dobell’s way is perhaps 
the perfect one. He buys the book for a song; makes a 
new book of it, to the enrichment of literature ; and selis 
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the original at Sotheby's for £63, to the enrichment of him- 
self. 

His last diseovery, or the last that he has edited and 
published, is an earlier version of Goldsmith’s 7'raveller 
than that generally known. Not exactly a first draft, but 
an agglomeration of couplets, most of which were adopted 
later in The Traveller in different form. The first edition 
of The Traveller has the sub-title, A Prospect of NSociety,* 
und that is the title of Mr. Dobell’s first draft. We say 
first draft for the sake of convenience, but that does not 
exactly describe these pages, which have no beginning and 
no end. Rather they resemble the performance, by the 
author's and publisher's friends, of a hastily constructed 
play tacked together from a novel to obtain the dramatic 
copyright ; or the dummy copy of a paper that is entered 
at Stationers’ Hall for the same purpose. Comparing the 
two states of the poem, we see that sometimes Goldsmith's 
first. thought was better, sometimes worse. Mr. Dobell 
rightly points out that : 


An hundred villages in ruin fall 
is stronger than its later form: 

The smiling long-frequented village fall, 
while : 

And faintly fainter, fainter seems to go 


Was, On the contrary, strengthened later (by Dr. Johnson) 
into: 
To stop too fearful, and too faint to go. 


We should be disposed to enter more fully into the study 
of the two texts if we thought more highly of The T'raveller, 
but it has never been much of a favourite with us, never 
anything approaching 7’he Deserted Village. As poetry it 
seems to us Goldsmith's most frigid or least torrid efforts, 
and as a contribution to ethnology it is superficial. But 
this view must not be held to detract from Mr. Dobell’s 
little book, which is a valuable piece of criticism, making 
every existing edition of Goldsmith incomplete for the 
moment, 

A Prospect of Society, in its new form, is dedicated very 
prettily to Mr. Dobson, who is Goldsmith's best editor. We 
quote some lines : 


Yet though a Goldsmith we no more may view, 
I dare to say, my friend! there shines in you 
Much of his fine humanity ; his clean 
Unjaundiced view of life: the outlook keen 
That with a sunny brightness gilds whate’er 

It looks upon, and ever findeth there 

The good that serves its grossness to redeem, 
And sees of light in deepest shade a gleam. 
You, too, though with a difference, possess 

His playful humour, void of bitterness ; 

You see, as he, men’s faults and follies, yet 

Do not their better qualities forget, 

And ever while you rally them you show 

Your raillery from sympathy doth flow. 

His patient art is yours likewise, which ne’er 
Doth time or thought upon your subject spare, 
Which rests not till to perfect form ‘tis brought, 
A finished fabric from the loom of thought. 


Mr. Dobell’s activities seem just now to be in more than 
usual trim. He has recently discovered a number of un- 
known poems of Thomas Treherne, which are to be published 
dlirectly with editorial comments from his pen; he is also 
preparing, we learn from the advertisement pages of the 
present volume, a new book called Srdelights on Charles 
Lamb, the result of much research in the old magazines and 
the acquisition of the papers of Thomas Manning ; and Mr. 
Dobell, further, is about to issue his own poems under the 
title Rosemary and Pansies. Such competition must be 
seriously considered by our literary men pure and simple. 


A Prospect of Soviety. By Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Bertram Dobell, 
and published by him. (2s. 6d. net.) 
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We should not be surprised if the result were that over cer- 
tain second-hand book-shops in Charing Cross Road will 
shortly be found the names of A----w L——g, A——n 
D—n, and E——d G——e. 


Music and Metre. 


Tue principle of Mr. Dabney’s book The Musical Basis 
of Verse (Longmans) is not new, admitting it were true. 
Sidney Lanier, the American poet, long since (as Mr. 
Dabney acknowledges in his preface) advocated the 
musical basis of verse, and the representation of metre 


by musical notation. Mr. Dabney is not satistied 
with Lanier’s system in detail—the disagreement of 


doctors is nothing to the disagreement of prosodists— 
wherefore he brings the theory forward again with his 
own improvements. The basic analogy between metre 
and music had been put forward by at least one poet 
before Sidney Lanier, and poets need not Mr. Dabney to 
expound it to them. But it is another matter to erect 
such a borrowed analogy into a basic principle, and few 
poets are likely to cumber themselves with such a system. 
Similar analogies can be drawn between all the arts; but 
to carry them beyond their due illuminative use as analo- 
gies, to base one art on the principles and terminology of 
another, is the way to all confusion and misleading. 

It is true that the difference between metres with one 
unaccented syllable to the foot (iambic or trochaic) and 
metres with two wunaccented syllables to the foot 
(anapestic or dactylic) corresponds to the musical differ- 
ence between common and triple time. This analogy rests 
on the common use of accent in both music and verse. 
But the analogy based on this use has still closer applica- 
tion. Primary rhythm, in music, is the grouping of two, 
three, or more notes into a whole, called measure; of 
which the first part has an accent, the second no accent, or 
au weak one. (We condense the definition which the author 
quotes from Mr. Cornell.) Metre, says Mr. Dabney, should 
be measured from accent to accent. That such is the true 
integer of English metre has already been asserted by one 
poet; and we are willing to concede it. Now it is 
obvious that trochaic metre (an accented followed by an 
unaccented syllable) corresponds very well with two-four 
time in fnusic, where there are two crotchets to the bar; 
the first accented, the second unaccented. Iambic metre 
(an unaccented followed by an accented syllable) may also 
be brought under the same analogy, by regarding the 
unaccented first syllable as redundant (an anacrusis, in 
musical language), and counting from the accented 
syllable. In like fashion, dactyls and anapwsts, with 
their two unaccented syllables to each accent, may be 
paralleled with musical rhythms having three quavers 
to the bar, the first accented, the other two unaccented. 
These analogies are real and interesting, showing an 
elementary community of principle between metre and 
certain aspects of music. It is, further, obviously possible 
to represent the structure of an iambic or trochaic line 
(following these analogies) by a line of crotchets, divided 
into bars of two each corresponding to what we usually 
call the “feet” of the line. And similarly with the triple 
metres, substituting three quavers for the two crotchets. 
Further we will not go into Mr. Dabney’s use of musical 
notation; because we shall question the utility of the 
whole procedure, which we have indicated sufficiently for 
un elementary comprehension. 

In passing, we may note the straits into which the 
author has already been brought by the determination to 
get an exact analogy. The initial unaecented syllable of 
iambic metre (the metre, for instance, of [’aradise Lost) he 
is constrained to set aside as redundant, that he may get 
his analogy with music, where such an unaccented note is 
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an anacrusis. In other words, trochaic metre (beginning 
on the accented syllable) is the normal and typical metre, 
iambic is formed from it by prefixing a redundant syllable. 
But the first unaccented syllable is integrally necessary to 
iambic metre ; and iambic metre is thenormal, the natural 
measure of English verse—as is evident from its universal 
adoption for all long poems, whether dramas, epics, or 
satires. It is trochaics which are alien and difficult in 
English poetry ; and it is trochaics which are formed from 
iambics by dropping the unaccented first syllable, not 
rice versa, 

But this is by the way. What, we desire to ask, is our 
gain in adopting this musical notation? The principal 
and basic point which metre has in common with music 
(as Mr. Dabney shows) is the use of accent to emphasise 
measure. A cardinal point, therefore, in any system of 
verse-notation must be the indication of accent. If, then, 
musical notation indicated accent, there might be a reason 
for adapting it to verse. But accent is precisely the thing 
which musical notation does not indicate. It indicates 
tone, it indicates time-value: accent 1t does not indicate 
at all, but leaves it to be understood. Where, conse- 
quently, is our gain in adopting a system of notation devised 
for the purposes of anotherart, which makes no provision for 
expressing the most cardinal point in the art of metre? 
What is there to counterbalance the cumbrousness which 
it introduces into the study of metre, sufficiently trying 
already ? For Mr. Dabney does not conceal, he rejoices in 
the fact, that it would oblige the youthful poet (poor young 
man !) to master the elements of music as a preparation 
for the study of verse. After mastering the elementary 
principles of music, he is convinced that the poetic student 
will naturally write rhythmic and harmonic verse. But 
facts are against him. It is notorious that some of the 
greatest masters of metre have possessed no faculty for 
or-comprehension of music; while poets notgrious for a 
ruggedness of metre carried to a pitch of excess (Brown- 
ing and Mr. George Meredith, for example) have been 
lovers and understanders of music. Poets, despite Mr. 
Dabney, will refuse to master the elements of music as a 
preparation for verse; for the simple reason that they can 
write the most perfect and beautiful metre without it. Nor 
are they less capable of arriving at a theory of prosody 
adequate for all their purposes, without adopting a musical 
notation which hopelessly fails to indicate the chief thing 
it is needed to indicate—accent. 

Far more practical, and quite good in their way, are 
some of the succeeding sections which dwell on various 
qualities of metre, such as alliteration, onomatopeia, and 
what the author calls “tone-colour.” But these things 
are perfectly known to poets, apart from the analogies of 
musical nomenclature in which they are here attired. “Tone- 
colour,” for instance, is simply our old friend “ assonance,” 
with a new face. In other words, it is the alliteration of 
vowels, as distinguished from the alliteration of consonants, 
to which the term “alliteration” is technically confined. Mr. 
Dabney’s remarks on assonance (as we prefer still to call 
the combination of like vowel-sounds, in place of his vague 
phrase “tone-colour’’) show discrimination and under- 
standing. He instances a stanza of Coleridge’s (ieneriere, 
to which the poet himself was wont to call attention : 


I played a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story, 
An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 


Here there is a continuous play on v and «, giving an effect 
liquid and long drawn-out, admirably fitting the idea of a 
softly mournful air, sounding in an open ruin. It might 
be added that there is a more subtle play upon various but 
kindred a sounds, which unobtrusively helps and sustains 
the effect. Assonance is again excellently used in a 
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passage he quotes from Tennyson, of which these are the 
first lines : 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern. 
Here the play is on long » and a sounds, with two closed 
e’s at the finish ; “stem to stern.” But these things have 
been pointed out before. And, generally speaking, it seems 
to us that Mr. Dabney’s treatise is of value in exact pro- 
portion as it can be read apart from his musical theory. 
The musical analogies he adduces ‘are of interest, even 
value, as analogies. As a principle of verse-structure, they 
are worse than cumbrous; they are superfluous and beside 
the mark. But it is open to those who please to form 
another opinion. 


Drama. 
Two Stage Societies. 

THERE Was a queer contrast last week between the perform- 
ance of the Stage Society and that of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society. The former gave a translation of “La Nouvelle 
Idole,” of Frangois de Curel, the latter a fifteenth century 
morality, called “Everyman.” “The New Idol” is a 
modern play of the most characteristically modern type ; 
its subject-matter is largely medical, it deals with the treat- 
ment of cancer; we are shown a doctor’s laboratory, with 
a horrible elongated diagram of the inside of the human 
body ; a young girl’s lungs are sounded in the doctor's 
drawing-room ; nearly every character talks science, and 
very little but science. When they cease talking science, 
which they talk well, with earnestness and with knowledge, 
and try to talk love or intrigue, they talk badly, as if they 
were talking of things which they knew nothing about. 
Now, personally, this kind of talk does not interest me ; it 
makes me feel uncomfortable. But I am ready to admit 
that it is justified if I find that the dramatic movement of 
the play requires it, that it is itself an essential part of 
the action. In “The New Idol” I think this is partly 
the case. The other medical play which has lately been 
disturbing Paris, “Les Avariés,” does not seem to me to 
fulfil this condition at any moment: it is a pamphlet from 
beginning to end, it is not a satisfactory pamphlet, and it 
has no other excuse for existence. But M. de Curel has 
woven his problem into at least a semblance of action ; the 
play is not a mere discussion of irresistible physical laws ; 
the will enters into the problem, and will fights against 
will, and against not quite irresistible physical laws. The 
suggestion of love interests, which come to nothing, and 
have no real bearing on the main situation, seems to ine a 
mistake ; it complicates things, things which must seem 
to us so very real if we are to accept them at all, with rather 
a theatrical kind of complication. M. de Curel is more 
a thinker than a dramatist, as he has shown lately in 
the very original, interesting, impossible “ Fille Sauvage.” 
He grapples with serious matters seriously, and he argues 
well, with a closely-woven structure of arguments ; some 
of them bringing a kind of hard and naked poetry out of 
mere closeness of thinking and closeness of seeing. In 
“The New Idol” there is some dialogue, real dialogue, 
natural give-and-take, about the fear of death and the 
horror of indestructibility (a variation on one of the finest 
of Coventry Patmore’s odes) which seemed to me admir- 
able: it held the audience because it was direct speech, 
expressing a universal human feeling in the light of a vivid 
individual crisis. If all the rest of the play had been on the 
sane level! But it was not, and, T am bound to say, the 
acting of Miss Wakeman, who took the principal woman's 
part, was so bad that every weakness of the play was 
exposed with merciless emphasis. There we: ~*"y weak- 
nesses, the weaknesses, it seemed to me, of the oteur. 
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“The New Idol” took one into the dissecting-room ; 
“Everyman” took one into a kind of very human church, 
« church in the midst of the market-place, like those 
churches in Italy, in which people seem so much at home. 
The verse is quaint, homely, not so archaic when it is 
spoken as one might suppose in reading it; the metre is 
regular in beat, but very irregular in the number of 
syllables, and the people who spoke it so admirably under 
Mr. Poel’s careful training had not been trained to scan 
it so well as they articulated it. “Everyman” may be 
read, not quite in its entirety, in Mr. Pollard’s collection 
of “Moralities and Miracle Plays,” and I hope this per- 
formance will send readers to that well-packed store- 
house. The piece is certainly the finest, simplest, gravest 
of all the moralities in the book ; it is a kind of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, conceived with a daring and reverent imagina- 
tion, so that God Himself comes quite naturally upon the 
stage, and speaks out of a clothed and painted image. 
Death, lean and bare-boned, rattles his drum and trips 
fantastically across the stage of the earth, leading his 
dance ; Everyman is seen on his way to the grave, taking 
leave of Riches, Fellowship, Kindred, and Goods (each 
personified with his attributes), escorted a little way by 
Strength, Discretion, Beauty, and the Five Exits, and then 
wbandoned by them, finally going down into the grave 
with no other attendance than that of Knowledge 
und Good Deeds. The pathos and sincerity of the little 
drama were shown finely and adequately by the simple 
clothes and bare boards of a Shakespearean stage, and by 
the solemn chanting of the actors and their serious, un- 
spoilt simplicity in acting. Miss Wynne-Matthison in the 
part of Everyman acted with remarkable power and 
subtlety ; she had the complete command of her voice, 
as so few actors or actresses have, and she was able to 
vive vocal expression to every shade of meaning which she 
had apprehended. The whole performance had a unity 
of effect, and a solemn weight of effect, which gave it a 
place of its own among the stage performances of our 
time. 

ArtTuUR SYMONS. 


Art. 


British Artists, Mr. Strang and Mr. Booth. 


Sin Wrke Bayuiss is an amiable and conscientious worker 
with pen and brush. For years he has painted the in- 
teriors of cathedrals, and, so far as I know, nothing else. 
His books, which bear such titles as Rex Regum and The 
igher Life in Art, do not tind a place on my shelves, 
and his presentment of cathedral naves, with their ideal- 
istic lighting and unsubstantial figures of priests and 
acolytes, leave me cold. My misfortune, possibly ; but 
so it is. 

Painter, writer, K.B., F.S.A., “chess champion for the 
county of Surrey 1885-86,” 
the Rose: to these distinctions Sir Wyke Bayliss 
adds xnothcr. He is President of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, which has just opened its one hundred 
wnd seventeenth exhibition, and Sir Wyke Bayliss has 
siynalisec the event by publishing a book to the Lonour 
and glory of the R.S.B.A. Those who know the history 
of the Society during, say, recent years. must smile a 
little at the President’s flamboyant pages. He is rarely 
on the good earth where Hazlitt walked, and I can only 
liken bis enthusiasm for the Society over which he pre- 
sides to a publisher's advertisement, self-written and 
printed in large pica type, giving his opinion of a new 
novel which he is about to issue. Ostensibly his volume 
Five Great Painters of the Victorian Era (Sampson Low) 
is an appreciation of Leighton, Millais, Burne-Jones, 
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Watts, and Holman Hunt, who are tabulated thus by Sir 
Wyke Bayliss: 

Leighton: The Painter of the Gods. 

Millais: The Painter of Men and Women. 

Burne Jones: The Painter of the Golden Age. 

Watts: The Painter of Love and Life. 

Holman Hunt: The Painter of the Christ. 


But the business in hand is to glorify the Royal Society of 
British Artists, and to that use these painters are put in 
this ingenuous argument: “If Leighton, Millais, Burne- 
Jones, Watts, and Holman Hunt are representative of the 
Victorian age, so also is the Royal Society of British 
Artists. If they are the flower, of Art, 2 is the field where 
such flowers grow.” The italics are Sir Wyke’s. Unfor- 
tunately, those painters are not representative of the 
Victorian age. They are some, not all, of its lighthouses. 
But the Royal Society of British Artists is, I fear, repre- 
sentative of the Victorian age, and it has had its lights 
that do not shine for Sir Wyke Bayliss. Individuals can 
shed lustre on a Society, but a Society is known by the 
average level of its achievement. 

Sir Wyke Bayliss’s sentimental imagination will not 
allew him to be plain and practical and straightforward. 
He is as fond of metaphor as Lord Rosebery, but he lacks 
the ex-Premier’s conviction of the usefulness of facta. The 
first section of the book, called “My Lady the Prologue,” 
purports to be a history of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, but it is history entirely viewed from the side of 
the Government in power. Mr. Whistler’s momentous and 
memorable connection with: the Society is almost ignored. 
True, a few lines are given to him, but in such a way as 
to compliment the Society for recognising “his bright 
genius by electing him to membership.” I sheuid like 
to hear Mr. Whistler’s comment on such a dictum as that 
which is printed on page 10 of Sir Wyke Bayliss’s “ his- 
tory.” “If the time should ever come in which there 
would be no need for a society of British artists, it could 
only be because British Art was dead.” I quite agree with 
Sir Wyke Bayliss that it is for the artist to lead and for 
the public to follow, but his extravagant views as ta the 
importance in the art firmament of the Society over which 
he presides merely raise a smile. Fruits fail, love dies, 
time ranges, but self-praise is still no recommendation. 

Neither is it a recommendation to produce something 
“rew and strange,” although Sir Wyke Bayliss takes plea- 
sure in the thought that there never has been an exhibi- 
tion of the Society which did not include something “ new 
and strange.” It is easy to be new and strange, if you play 
the sedulous ape to somebody whose newness and strange- 
ness has not yet become familiar to the multitude. The 
fact is. the present exhibition of the Society is like a 
journal edited by a committee of wide-asunder and an- 
tazonistic tastes. There are pictures that might have 
been signed by an early Victorian subject painter, and 
pictures that have written all over them the scientific 
method of the latest French landscapist. On one_ wall 
you will see an Egg, on another a Monet. Look at Mr. 
Hedley’s “The Paisley Shawl,” and, then, walking into 
the last room, rest a bewildered eye on the blue and 
purple mist that envelopes Mr. Footet’s blue and purple 
building. You would not guess that it is Westminster 
Abbey: 

The exhibition is certainly eclectic. I could pick out 
a score of good pictures which show observation and per- 
sonality, and the names would include Mr. Alsop, Mr. 
Spenlove-Spenlove, Mr. Lewis G. Fry, Mr. Borough John- 
son, Mr. Park, Mr. Boot, and Mr. Leopold Rivers; but 
the dominant note is struck by the number of painters 
who have allowed their Masters to govern, not to direct, 
them. The study of a good model is the beginning of 
all good art, but it should lead to the gradual expression 
of the student’s temperament, not to its obsession. It is 
surely not right that so many pictures in this exhibition 
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sheuld at once suggest, without any effort of recollection, 
the names of the painters who inspired them. Strong 
individualities and popular producers like Meissonier, 
Leighton, and Alma-Tadema have, of course, always had 
their adherents. These imitations we expect. Like the 
road-menders, they are always with us, but it is a little 
disconcerting to find men like Mr. Bramley, Mr. Byam 
Shaw, and Mr. Julius Olsson, whose styles have not yet 
crystallised, influencing their younger brethren, The 
frankest of Sir Wyke Bayliss’s eclectics is Mr. Wynford 
Dewhurst, who has modelled himself on Claude Monet with 
astonishing success, and the subtlest is Mr. Graham 
Robertson, who, in painting Miss Olga Brandon in a 
graceful colour scheme, has delicately remembered Mr. 
Whistler. The two best pictures in the exhibition bear 
the stamp of their forerunners. Hang Mr. Armstrong’s 
“Stapleton Vale, near Bristol,” in the National Gallery, 
and ask any Royal Academy student to name the painter. 
He would answer Constable. Hang Mr. Lenfesty’s “ Wild 
Clouds of Destiny” in a certain house in The Hague, and 
ask the first-comer to name the painter. He would answer 
Mesdag. But Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Lenfesty show a 
vigour, a command over their material, and gleams of 
personality that remove them far from the ranks of mere 
imitators. Indeed, I shall be surprised if any windy, 
storni-cloud driven seascape in the spring exhibitions will 
overtop Mr. Lenfesty’s fine composition, with its rushing 
waves and figures huddled on the bitter shore. It sent 
me away contented, and put me in mind of another im- 
pression of the sea, small but great, that hangs for a little 
while at an exhibition of another Royal Society—that of 
the Painter Etchers. 

But when I entered the Gallery in Pall Mall an ac- 
quaintance seized me, and, leading me to the end of the 
room, bade me admire Mr. W. Strang’s etchings. It was 
not easy, and my acquaintance, who is one of the thick-and- 
thin admirers of Mr. Strang’s work, seemed aggrieved. 
Mr. Strang has, what so few painters or etchers possess— 
individuality. His line is as purposeful as the drive of a 
plough through a field. In his treatment of the London 
types, of which he sends four to this exhibition, he pushes 
his own particular method of realism to the verge of 
caricature. His costermongers, his gutter hawkers, the 
surroundings of his street traffic scene are not in the least 
like the objects presented, bold and vigorous though they 
be. The wheels of his cart are drawn anyhow, and in 
the Billiards etching it is impossible for the players to 
walk round the table unless they remove the stand of 
refreshments.. The artist, I am aware, does not see 
things as they are, but as he is. Mr. Strang sees things 
ugly and grotesque. In itself that is no disqualification. 
Velasquez painted a man of a corpulency so marked as to 
be repulsive, and the result is dievified and noble. Méryon 
made the Morgue fascinating. The loathsome figures are 
forgotten in the majestic blankness of the towering houses, 
and the wind that blows the smoke. To me Mr. Strang’s 
types of Londoners remain as he saw them—ugly. I have 
not met Mr. Strang’s archaic types in the flesh, and all his 
skill does not make me wish to meet them again in art. 

How different is it with the small mezzotint by a Mr. 
Booth, of the full moon peering through the piled night 
clouds, illuminating the waters of Shields Harbour, with a 
barque and the lighthouse in the environing shade. This 
wonderful little mezzotint, the mystery of the moonlight 
mingling with the water of the Harbour, as water mixes 
with wine, is a new example of Mr. Booth’s versatility. 
It was never exhibited during his lifetime, but found with 
other of his effects in the little house by Thames-side, 
where, withdrawn from the world, sufficient unto himself, 
passing his days in solitary toil, this Mr. Booth died. His 
works glow like suns in their appointed resting-places, and 
when other side-lights of his genius are shown they flash 
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out vivid as the lightning above his view of Paestum. Here 
it is mezzotint, the other day it was a water-colour. He 
died at Chelsea under the assumed name of Booth. But 
he is known to the world as Joseph Mallord William Turner. 
C. L. H. 


Science. 
The Science of Religions and the Bible. 


Ir may surprise many to hear that there is such a thing 
as the Science of Religions ; for England, in some sort the 
birthplace of this youngest of the sciences, is nearly the 
only country in the civilised world which contains neither 
« University chair nor a journal devoted to its exposition. 
Yet the Science of Religions is a very real thing, and has 
done much in the fifty years of its existence to lift the 
many religions of the world, both past and present, into 
the category of things knowable. Starting from the prin- 
ciple at the base of all ordered and exact knowledge that 
like causes produce like effects, it has laboured to show 
how religions, like the universe itself, from very small 
beginnings have passed by a process of evolution from one 
forin into another, until they have reached the divers stages 
of development in which we know them to-day. Yet it 
has throughout been careful to limit its inquiries to know- 
ledge based upon ascertained facts, and to keep clear of 
theological or other speculations upon things unknowable. 
Hence men of all creeds and sects have found themselves 
free to join in its researches, and when its first International 
Congress was held in Paris last year it succeeded in gather- 
ing under its banner Buddhist teachers as well as Jewish 
Rabbis, and Greek archimandrites with Protestant pastors. 

This preface is perhaps necessary to show the stand- 
point from which the Science of Religions views the various 
problems of Biblical criticism. The criticism, both textual 
and historical, of the Bible of course existed before the 
science was organised, and, if we only knew it, probably 
received full attention during the discussion that must 
have preceded the formation of the Canons of the Old and 
the New Testament respectively. But, until fairly late in 
the last century, this criticism was for the most part applied 
to questions as to the “inspiration” or otherwise of the 
whole or parts of the Bible, and the idea that a book, like 
everything else, must contain within itself marks both of 
the materials of which it is composed and of the surround- 
ings in which it was conceived, seems never to have 
occurred to the critics. The Science of Religions, by apply- 
ing to the criticism of the Bible that comparative method 
which has proved so fruitful in biology, has changed all 
this, and it is now possible to receive and consider the 
conclusions of experts as to tke evolution of the Bible, 
without having to take into account the prejudices of 
those, on the one hand, who will not believe it to be even 
an honest attempt to transmit to posterity the facts there 
recorded, or of those, on the other, who attribute to the 
various books an authorship that cannot be scientifically 
maintained. The results thus acquired up to the present 
have been so admirably summarised by M. Auguste 
Sabatier in a memoir, read by him to the Congress before 
mentioned, that it seems a pity not to give them here. 
Before doing so, I will merely say that M. Sabatier was at 
the time Dean of the Faculty of Protestant Theology of 
Paris, as well as Assistant Director of the School of Ad- 
vanced Studies. He had, therefore, nearly as good a right 
to speak, had he chosen to do so, for orthodoxy as for 
science. 

Now, the first of the questions on which M. Sabatier 
thinks the voice of science speaks definitely and without 
uncertain sound is that of the authorship of the Pentateuch 
and of the succeeding books known to us under the names 
of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. Of these, he thinks 
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that none in their present form go back beyond the fifth 
century B.c., and that the original documents of which the 
oldest of them—.e., the Pentateuck—is composed, cannot 
possibly be attributed to an earlier date than the reign of 
David. In addition to the historical facts that they con- 
tain, he recognises the existence in these compilations of 
at least three successive codes of legislation. Of these 
three, the first is an ““ agricultural ” code, earlier than the 
establishment of the kingdom and the official priesthood, 
and in force at a time when sacrifices were offered by the 
head of the family or clan, and the chief functions were 
religious festivals. The second is the code of Deuteronomy, 
composed, under the inspiration of the prophets, about 
the time of Josiah, and having as its features the recogni- 
tion of Jerusalemeas the religious centre of the nation, and 
the proscription of idolatry. Finally comes the priestly 
code, properly so called, which was not, according to him, 
promulgated until after the time of Ezekiel, although some 
parts of it may be a great deal older. In these successive 
works he thinks he is able to trace the course of the evolu- 
tion of the religion of the Jews from the earliest times 
down to the building of the Second Temple, and he ex- 
plains in this sense the legend that the Law had been lost, 
but was dictated afresh by God. 

The next problem to which M. Sabatier addresses him- 
self is that of the two books of the Canon which bear the 
names of Daniel and the Apocalypse. So long as they 
were considered prophecies of what our Puritan forefathers 
were delighted to speak of as “the wrath to come,” they 
alternately terrified and puzzled the conscience of Christen- 
dom. But now that they can be compared with the many 
other books excluded from the Canon, but current among 
Jews or Christians during the long agony of the Jewish 
nation, such as the Book of Enoch, the Assumption of 
Moses, the Ascension of Isaiah, the Apocalypses of Abra- 
ham, of Baruch, and of Ezra, and many others, their true 
purport becomes clear. They are no longer prophecies or 
foretellings, but rhapsodical histories of the terrible times 
in which they were written, and this enables us to date 
them with great precision. Daniel must be attributed to 
the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the consequent 
revolt of the Maccabees; while the Apocalypse of St. John, 
which so long trembled on the verge of uncanonicity, is 
as clearly to be referred to the age of Nero, whose name 
is indicated in the famous “ number of the Beast.” When 
we think that even so recent a writer as Macaulay could 
use any attempt to calculate the “number” as a sort of 
shibboleth of insanity or fanaticism, this seems a very 
reai advance indeed. 

I will pass over the conclusions of M. Sabatier as to the 
evolution of infant Christianity, which lie somewhat. out- 
side the scope of this article, and will merely remark that 
he considers its earliest documents to be the Epistles of 
St. Paul to the Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, Colos- 
sians, and Philippians. To a later stage he would assign 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the First Epistle of Peter, though without fixing their 
respective dates with more particularity. In the reign of 
Trajan he puts the appearance of the “ Johannine theo- 
logy,” including therein, as we shall see, the Gospel as well 
as the Epistles of St. John, while the Second Epistle of 
Peter is, according to him, the latest of the Canonical 
Books. But it is to the question of the Gospels that recent 
vontroversies have lately attracted the public attention, and 
on this M. Sabatier pronounces very distinctly indeed. 
He agrees with most modern scholars in giving Mark as 
the earliest in date, and he sees no reason to doubt the 
tradition of Papias that it is chiefly drawn from the recol- 
lections of St. Peter. Although it may have gone through a 
process of editing, M. Sabatier has no doubt of its authority 
as an historical record, and says that the sayings of Jesus 
therein handed down require ne defence. Matthew and 
Luke enclose the same tradition, already received (and 
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with reason) as authentic by the year 70, together with the 
addition of oral traditions concerning the Infancy, Pas- 
sion, and Resurrection, which he considers of less authen- 
ticity. As for the Gospel of John, he thinks that only two 
points about it are as yet certain: it first saw the light at 
Ephesus in Asia Minor, and during the reign of Trajan 
(99-118 a.v.), and it was written as a spiritual commentary 
upon the earlier tradition, the Pauline Epistles, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse being all known 
to the author. 

These, then, are the conclusions with regard to the 
Bible which M. Sabatier considers as definitely acquired 
by science. They in no way conflict, so far as I can see, 
with any doctrine of inspiration yet taught, and they are, 
of course, put forward in the interest of no Church or sect. 
That some future discovery may necessitate their entire 
revision is equally, of course, possible. But, in the mean- 
time, I think they may be accepted as a sober and cautious 
pronouncement upon a very difficult problem. 

F. Leaae. 


Correspondence. 
The Mystic Rose. 


Sin,—The proceedings of Mr. Crawley and myself 
illustrate the fallibility of the anthropologist. I shall 
take the earliest opportunity of correcting the error by 
which I attributed to Mr. Crawley an essay by some other 
author; having no access to my own book or to the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute at present, 
I am unable to say how the mistake arose. Let me assure 
Mr. Crawley that I do not suppose his references to be 
more in need of verification than those of all other 
writers who cite authorities. Perhaps I expressed 
myself with petulance, as I did not see why my name 
should be introduced into a controversy with which I had 
no concern.—Yours, «c., 

A. Lana. 

Charleton, Colinsburgh, Fife. 


Shakespeare- Bacon. 


Sirn,—On purchasing a copy of Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s in- 
teresting book on Shakespear, I find he, too, thinks it meet 
to devote a few pages to the “ Baconian heresy.” 

But surely, if he wants to be convincing, it is worth his 
while to be accurate. He incorrectly gives October, 1574, 
in lieu of April, 1573, as the date Viscount St: Alban was 
sent to Cambridge University, 1577 instead of December, 
1575, as the date he left ; 1577 instead of September, 1576, 
for his journey to Paris ; 1580 instead of February, 1578-79, 
for the death of Sir Nicholas Bacon ; 1595-97 as a period 
in which Bacon was arrested for debt, the correct date 
being September, 1598 ; and 1601-04 as the period in which 
he was married, the correct year being 1606. 

These errors and others are all on one page (234), yet 
there should have been a few copies of Spedding’s Life of 
Bacon available.—Yours, &e., ParkeER Woopwarp. 


Prayer-Book English. 

Sir,—Mr. Hutton proposes to examine the English of our 
Catholic prayer-books from, as he says, “a purely literary 
point of view,” “the expressions,” he says, “apart from 
the thoughts "—-a difficult task, which he endeavours to 
perform by the aid of a good many examples taken almost 
at random from our books. He commences with our ver- 
sion of the Lord’s Prayer, premising that it was rendered 
“long ago into such perfect English that it was impossible 
te make it more perfect, and a sense of English that it is 
perhaps impossible to feel nowadays. And it is with sur- 
prise, and certainly not without regret, that one finds a less 
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perfect version of it in the Catholic Prayer-book. In the 
mind of the scholar and the student there can be no doubt 
for a moment which is the more perfect version.” 

Mr. Hutton calls the more perfect version “the Old Ver- 
sion.” For more accurate distinction I will call it “the 
Church of England Version, “Our Father, which art in 
Heaven.” Perhaps owing to being neither a scholar nor a 
student, I venture to doubt this unquestionable perfection. 
The Catholic Prayer-book version says: Our Father, who 
art in Heaven.” Why is “which” more perfect than 
“who”? In the present day, and for more than a hundred 
years, the relative who is invariably used in referring to 
man ; which in reference to the lower animals and inanimate 
objects. Such being the custom in the twentieth century, 
in contradistinction to the sixteenth, it would almost seem 
that who is a more reverent, and consequently more perfect, 
form of address to the Almighty than which. Though, 
after all, it is a question of taste. “But, after all,’’ Mr. 
Hutton says, “ this is a comparatively venial fault—there is 
worse to come. There are much worse faults in the Can- 
ticles, more inexcusable because these are simply wanten, 
and do not affect the meaning in the smallest degree.” I 
always thought that a translation must first of all be faith- 
ful, and then, if possible, elegant. All these Canticles are 
translations, and those nearest the original must surely be 
the best. May I be allowed to compare the versions of the 
Benedictus, which Mr. Hutton has selected for criticism, 
with the original Latin : Sicut locutus est per os sanctorum : 
qui a seculo sunt prophetarum ejus, Catholic: “As He 
spake by the mouth of His holy prophets, who are from the 
beginning.” (Mr. Hutton’s version is incorrect as given in 
the Catholic verse in his article. I have compared it with 
two Catholic Prayer-books, one dated 1810 and one 1900.) 
Church of England: “ As He spake by the mouth of His 
holy prophets, which have been since the world began.” 
Both the original Latin and the Catholic translation are in 
the present, “ sunt.” Verse 11, Latin: Per Viscera Miseri- 
cordie Dei nostri: in quibus visitavit nos Oriens exalto. 
Catholic : “ Through the bowels of the mercy of our God, in 
which the Orient from on high hath visited us.” Church 
of England: “Through the tender mercies of our God, 
whereby the dayspring from on high hath visited us.” 
(in Mr. Hutton’s Catholic version there is a difference again 
from that in the two prayer-books I have referred to. Both 
have Orient instead of “ dayspring.”) 

The Catholic version of the “ De Profundis” is a little 
rougher than the English version, and the Psalms generally 
are deficient in the rhythm of the English Prayer-book 
Psalms ; but then, again, the rendering from the Latin is 
‘auch closer. 

It all comes to this, of course: that the subject is not 
one which will admit of being discussed from a point of 
view “ of letters,” as Mr. Hutton expresses it. The beauty 
of the vernacular was not, I suppose, so much in the minds 
of the Catholic translators of Douay and Rheims: their 
care was for its theological accuracy, as tested by th 
standard of the dead language in which Catholic teaching *s 
locked as in a casket. 

Would a new Catholic Prayer-book in the style of the 
sixteenth century save the English of the future, say, from 
Americanism or from modern Anglicisms—the nouns 
turned into verbs, for example, &c.? I think not. 

Depend upon it, when the Westminster Cathedral is 
tinished and consecrated the people will still be saying thei 
prayers in “ bad English.” They have said the same “ bad 
English” for two or three centuries, and no firm of pub- 
lishers, however enterprising, will have much effect in 
changing “ our Father who” into “ our Father which ” now. 
We appreciate the desire to elevate our literary taste, but 
it will hardly be done by improving on the translation of 
the Canon in the Mass or of the Nicene Creed.—Yours, &c., 

Tiverton. M H. Murray. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 131 (New Series). 


Last week we set a competition in the following terms :— 
We offer a prize of One Guinea for the titles of the twelve most 
interesting books announced in our Supplement this week. A 
plébiscite will be taken of all the lists sent in, and the competitor 
whose selections most nearly answer to the general opinion will 
receive the prize. ss 
An examination of the eighty-four lists received up to Tuesday 
morning (the time stipulated) produces the following list as the 
collective choice of our readers. We call it 
THe Puiesiscire List. 
Votes. 
The Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant...... (Hutchinson) 41 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. By Conan Doyle...(Newnes) 54 
William Black, Novelist: A Memoir. By Wemyss Reid 
(Cassell) 32 
New Poems. By T. Watts-Dunton ........................ (Lane) 51 
An Onlooker’s Note Book. By Author of Collections and 
ES RETR eee (Smith, Elder) 26 
At Sunwich Port. By W. W. Jacobs ..................(Newnes) 25 
Ulysses. By Stephen Phillips ..................:cecee cesses (Lane) 24 
Thomas Henry Huxley. By Edward Clodd...... (Blackwood) 24 
The Flute of Pan. By John Oliver Hobbes...(Fisher Unwin) 20 
Tales about Temperaments. By John Oliver Hobbes 
(Fisher Unwin) 1% 
Howard Hensmar 
(Blackwood) 1/ 
....(Macqueen) 16 


Cecil Rhodes: A Study of a Career. By 


The Night Side of London. By R. Machray.... 





The largest number of books selected by one competitor in agree- 
ment with those in the above list is eight; and three competitors 
have been to that extent successful in anticipating the general 
judgment. We accordingly divide the prize equally between Mr. 
. P. Marshall, 27, Circus Drive, Dennistoun, Glasgow; Mr. 
Herbert Jamieson, The Lothians, Hadley Wood; and Mr. Arthur 
Rowell Young, 13, Revidge Mount, Blackburn. 

Mr. Marshall’s list is as follows :— 

An Onlooker’s Note Book. 

The Flute of Pan. 

Tales About Temperaments. 

The Hound of the Baskervilles. 

Cecil Rhodes: A Study of a Career. 
The Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant. 
Thos. Henry Huxley. 

New Poems. (Dunton.) 

China and the Powers. 

Victorian Prose Masters. 

World Pictures. (Menpes.) 

With the Ophir Round the Empire. 





Mr. Jamieson’s list :— 
The Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant. 
William Black, Novelist. (Sir Wemyss Reid.) 
An Onlooker’s Note Book. 
New Poems. (Theodore Watts-Dunton.) 
Thomas Henry Huxley. (Edward Clodd.) 
The Flute of Pan. (John Oliver Hobbes.) 
The New Christians. (Percy White.) 
The Lady Paramount. (Henry Harland.) 
Love and Honour. (Charles Marriott.) 
The Valley of Decision. (Edith Wharton.) 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. (A. Conan Doyle.) 
At Sunwich Port. (W. W. Jacobs.) 





Mr. Young’s list :— 
William Black, Novelist: A Memoir. (Sir Wemyss Reid). 
The Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant. 

The Flute of Pan: A Comedy. 

New Poems. (‘I‘heodore Watts-Dunton.) 

At Sunwich Port. (W. W. Jacobs.) 

The Hound of the Baskervilles. (A. C. Doyle.) 

The Night Side of London. (R. Machray.) 

Thomas Henry Huxley. (E. Clodd.) 

The Naturalist on the Thames. (C. J. Cornish.) 

Little Memoirs of the Nineteenth Century. (George Pas- 
ton). 

A Tale of True Love, and Other Poems. (Alfred Austin). 

Youth, and Other Tales. (Joseph Conrad). 


Che following competitors were successful in naming seven out 
of the twelve books in the Plébiscite List :—Mrs. Charles Wright, 
Mrs. Drake, Miss Anna Seton Harper, Mr. R. Lucas Swaby, 
Mr. John P. Stokes, Mr. Alexander Cameron, Mr. T. N. Foulis, 
and Mr. A. Armstrong. 
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The following six books stood next in order of favour in the 
collective opinion of the competitors :— 
V otes. 
The Valley of Decision. By Edith Wharton........(Murray) 15 
Life and ‘Times of George Joachim Goschen. By Viscount 
Goschen ae sian . (Murray) 15 
Little Memoirs of the Nineteenth Century. By George 
Paston . . (Richards) 15 
A Tale of True Alfred Austin 
(Macmillan) 15 
(Nutt) 14 
(Constable) 14 


Love, and Other Poems. By 


Victorian Prose Masters. By W. C. Brownell 
Audrey. By M. Johnstone nae a 


Competition No. 132 (New Series). 

As an Easter recreation we offer a prize of One Guinea for the 
best piece of writing in the style of the following composition, 
taken from the Boston Conservator. It is a Whitmanesque form 
which, in the difficulty of describing it as prose or poetry, we are 
tempted to call prosetry and its performances as prosems. 

No prosem must exceed 400 words. 

ON THE SUEZ CANAL. 

\ starry night on the Suez Canal! 

| am standing on the forward deck of a tramp steamer, talking 
with the glib young French employé of the canal company who 
manages the searchlight. 

I am the only passenger on board, and all the ship’s officers 
and crew, not on duty, are at supper. 

We two are in the shadow behind the great box which belches 
forth radiance before us. 

The bowsprit and white rail and tarred ropes stand out with 
unnatural distinctness in the glare. 

Beyond them the widen‘ng streak of brilliance silvers the ever- 
lusting desert, threaded by the straight black waterway. 

We steam slowly, ponderously southward, and our yawnilig 
monster of light devours ever new stretches of sand, and casts the 
remnants behind him in the dark. - 

Now he unearths a miniature Bedouin encampment on the 
right—two tents and as many camels. 

One of the beasts, tethered, browses on tufts of desert herbage 
like a live pyramid. 
_ The other sleeps recumbent in the sand like a pyramid fallen 
in ruins. 

The lord of the tents comes out into the night to look at us, 
and his outline has all the dignity of an Abraham or a Moses. 

“ How strange it is,” I say dreamily to my companion, “how 
strange it is to think that across th’s very wilderness, looking 
just_as it does to-night, the children of Israel once journeyed!” _ 

“ Yes,” said he, “and yon Arab is nearer to Moses than we are 
to him.” 

“Ah, I am not so sure of that,’ I say to myself, while he 
busies himself with his wires. , ‘ ; 

Are we really so unlike Moses, the man who with h‘s mysterious 
searchlight led forth into the desert to find the Promised Land? 

Would he acknowledge any kinship to himself, except in eternals 
in the changeless contented Bedouin? : 

What better representative of our modern world could there 
be than this steamer of ours, traversing the waste of the ages with 
its metallic tread, carrying its stokers and feasters in its belly, with 
only my friend and me visible beneath the sky to do duty as the 
poet and reformer. ‘ : 

There they are, ever at the prow with their electric light, 
searching the same desert for the same elusive Promised Land, and 
ready to signal back on the very clouds of heaven to the loitering 
hosts in their wake such discoveries as may reward their vigils. 

Ah, it is often chilly, hungry work, and now and again thev 
would fain go below and sup with the rest, or even help to shovel 
coal into the glowing furnace. 

_ They ask with Moses: “Who are we that we should bring 
forth the children of Israel out of Egypt?” 7 

They would gladly encamp in idleness forever with the eternal 
Arab under the eternal stars. 

But the God of Moses is still in the desert, and the cry of his 
children still comes to him, and still he chooses his unwilling ser 
vants to renew the endless journey to the land of milk and 
honey, forever receding before their searehlight in the distance. 

—Ernest Crospy 


RULEs. 

Answers, addressed, © Literary Competition, Taxa Acapemy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.U.,” must reach us not later tho the first 
post of Wednesday, April 2, 1902. Each answer must be ac- 
companied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors send- 
ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany each 
attempt wita a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be 
eee Contributions to be written on one side of the paper 
only. 
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Spring Announcements. 
Chatto & Windus. 


S.: Being Favourite Passages from the 
Works of Stevenson net 2/0 
Page (H. A.), Thoreau : His Life and Aims 3/6 
Besant (Sir Walter), The Art of Fiction 
McCarthy (Justin), The Reign of Queen Anne. Two vols. 
each 12/0 
6/0 


The Pocket R. L. 


Merivale (Herman), Bar, Stage, and Platform 
Complete Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan. Two vols. 
each 12/0 
Recollections of Dublin Castle and of Dublin Society. By 
a Native 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.), Bluebeard : An Account of Comorre 
the Cursed and Gilles de Rais; with a Summary of 
various Tales and Traditions 
Jones (William), Crowns and Coronations. 
Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom (1902) 50 
Herbert Fry's Royal Guide to the London Charities, 1901-2 1 
The Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon 
Fiction. 
Wheelwright (Edith Gray), A Slow Awakening 
Hardy (Iza Duffus), Man, Woman, and Fate 
Whishaw (Fred), Mazeppa 
Hornung (E. W.), The Shadow of the Rope 
Sprigge (8. Squire), An Industrious Chevalier 
Richardson (Frank), The King’s Counsel 
Inman (Herbert), and Aspden (Hartley), The Tear of 
PD asec nncesicendincsisnciacinsniinecserteceseses pierre chien 
Hinkson (H. A.), Fan Fitzgerald 
Lindsay (Harry), Judah Pyeercft, Puritan............. qnebeses 
Machray (Robert), A Blow over the Heart. 
Westall (William), The Old Bank 
Barr (Robert), A Royal Tramp 
Bodkin (M. Me.D., K.C.), Shillelagh and Shamrock 
Appleton (G. Webb), Rash Conclusions ...........-+.+ses+eee+ 
Speight (T. W.), As it was Written 
Sims (George R.), A Blind Marriage  .........seseeeeeeeeeeeeees 
New Epirions. 
Bennett (Arnold), The Grand Babylon Hotel 
Glanville (Ernest), Max Thornton ...... hack, Kabsatinnsanaiiocsns 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Skrine (John Huntley), Pastor Agnorum (Longmans) net 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Phillimore (John Swinnerton), Poems (MacLehose). net 
Jenniogs (J. G.), Masque of The Three Loves. ...(Indian Press, Allahabad) 
Gibson (Wilfrid Wilson), Urlyn the Harper and other Song (Mathews), net 
George (Hereford B.) and Hadow (W. H.), Selected and Edited by, Poems 
of English Country Life ..........0...cccccsescees .(Clarendon Press) 
Brandes (George), Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature. 
Vol. IL. (Heinemann) 
Stander (C.), A Friday Night Horror; or, The Doom of Judas 
(Passmore and Alabaster) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Cobban (J. Maclaren), Life and Deeds of Earl Roberts. Vol IV. 
(Caxton Publishing Co.) 
Wilkins (W. H.), Our King and Queen. PartIl. ........(Hutchinson), net 
Walker (J. W. G.), Ocean to Ocean ....... 2.0.0. e eee cece ee ee ee -(MeClurg) 
Stead (Alfred), Japan, Our New Ally ............025 00 -eteeee ..(Unwin) net 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Climates and Baths of Great Britain. Vol. I]. ......(Macmillan) net 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Brown (P. Hume), History of Scotland. Vol. II. 
(Cambridge University Press) 
Becker (Rev. A. L.), ASmaller German Grammar (Hirschtield) 
Nineh (Marguerite), French in Picture and Talk 
Laming (W. Cecil), edited by, The Phormio of Terence ..........(Blackie) 
Brueys and Palaprat, L’Avocat Patelin ............... ..-(Blackie) 
Bossuet, Oraisons Funébres. .. ...... 2.2... ceceescccccccccnccceces (Blackie) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Pendleton (John), How to Succeed as a Journalist............ .(Richards) 
Natal Almanac, Directory and Yearly Register, 1902................(Davis) 
Murray (Dr. James A. H.), edited by, A New English Dictionary on Histori- 
cal Principles—Leisureness—Lief (Clarendon Press) 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Thackeray (William Makepeace), Henry Esmond. Two vols. (Dent) 
Bronté (Charlotte), Shirley wecce ccccosccees (ktichards) net 
Lucas (E. V.), compiled by, A Book of Verses for Children ..... .(Richards) 
Pemberton (Max), A Puritan s Wife ...(Cassell) 
Bradley «A. G.), The Fight with France for North America . 


Roxburgh (T. L.) and Ford (Jos. C.), The Handbook of Jamaica..(Stanford) 
James (W.) and Mole (A,), Dictionnaire des Langues Anglaise et Frangaise 


1 

2 

0 

...(Constable) 6 
7 

(Low) net 6 


Pollard (Alfred W.), edited by, Chaucer's Canterbury Tales 
(Macmillan) net 3 


*.* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 





